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work by simply letting it remain on a few monients, ar 
then washing off in cold water. You may wash ony kip 
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lq | O8ty uses of the Piano Forte 
sq | Of Sacred Music. 


out spots of ink or tar trom linen, cotton or woole 
goods, by washing. Jt will remove ink and other spot 
from furniture without injury to the varpish. Thi 
preparation is the BEST ARTICLE IN THE WoRLD for wash 
ing dishes, lamps and silver ware. It will cure cha ipe 
hands by once using, taking away the corenem and 
making them sott—try it and see. ‘{t is better than al 
c- - of — soaps and creams ever made for rendering 

ol nag gga clear and white, removing pimples, tan 
if you have an overcoat, or coat with a dirty collar. 
pair of pantaloons with grease spots on them, or happen 
to get tar on your clothes, or a spot of grease on out 


'® | silk or fur hat, huve them rubbed with this preparation 
and they will appear 


and rinsed off in coLp water, 
new. We have tried it in all the above Ways, aud war- 
rant it to give entire satisfaction, or refund the purchase 
money. BeAKDSLtY & COWLES 
Depot 19 Beekman-strect, oflice 87 Nagsau-et , ww. Y. 
Messrs. BU en + & SAUNDERS, 
Geueral Agents for the We: 
r Nei Pricks—Per bbl., $3 ; per 9 ij pong lak 


Au Organ for Every family. 

HE LARGELY INCREASING DEMAND f: 
the celebrated AAOLIAN PLANO FORTE, manu 
factured by T. Grrzert & Co., hes rendered it neose 
sary to open a sccond Werchouse for the sale of these 
instruments. ‘The subscribers have accordingly taken 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony-street, in additivn to 
their former establishment ai 447 Broadway, and now 
expose at either placo a large and complete assortment 
of Gilbert's Fiavos, with or without the Attachment 
warranted of suporlor quality. 

The peculiarities of the ASontan Pranos special 
commend them to families who wish to add to the ordi- 
the pleasure and advantage 
a Possessing the richness and volume of 
the Organ, and that prolongation of sound peculiar to 
wind instrumentr, they have all the qualities nece: 





— | for an appropriate accompaniment of the voice, whic 


“| with the Piano. 


belong to that noble instrument, without either its in- 
‘ convenient buik or its more inconvenient expense. 
Uheir sweetness and delicacy of tone peculiarly fit them 
for the purposes of sacred song; 4 


0 and those who appre- 
o' | ciate this delightful part of household worship will hd 


in the Lolian ax admirable assistant, cheap, convenient, 
apt and ever ready. Wherever it bas been introduced 
it has given unqualified satis!action, and to none more 
than to those whose tastes and habits lead them to the 
cultivation of vocal and sacred music. It seldom if ever 
gets out of tune, and in no degree injures or interferes 
Their success assures us that they 





h have only to be known to become the favorite parlor in- 
strument. WATERS & BERRY, 

‘1 els. 233 and 447 Broadway. 
Church Bells! 

o HURCH, FACTORY, AND STEAMBOAT 
4 BELLS constantly on band, and Peals or Chimes 


=—_—_ 


of Bells (of any number) cast to order. Improved 
cast-iron Yokes, with moveable arms, are attached 
to these Bells so that they may be adjusted to ring 
easily and properly, and Springs also which prevent 
the clapper from reating on the Hell, thereby prolong 
ing the sound. Hangings complete (including Yoke, 
Frame, and Wheel), furnished if desired. ‘The horns 
by which the Bell is suspended, admit of the Yoke being 
changed to a new position, and thus bringing the blow 
of the clapper in a new place ; which is desirable afte: 


{| Some years’ usage, av it diminishes the probability © 


the Beil’s breaking, occasioned by repeated blows of the 
clapper in one place 
An experience of thirty years in the business has 
give the subscribers an opportunity of ascertaining the 
est form for Bells, the various combiantionn of metal, 
and the degree of heat requisite for securing the great 
est solidity, strength, and most melodious tones, and 
has enabled them to secure for their Bells the highes! 


~ | awards at the N. Y. State Agricultural Society and 


American Institute, at their Annual Fairs, for several 
years past. Tho ‘I'rinity Chimes of New York, were 
completed at this Foundry, a: were also coast Chimes for 


- | New Orleans, La., Oswego and Rochester. N. Y., and 
€} Kingston, C. W., and also the Fire Alarm Bells of New 


York, the largest ever cast in this country. 
Trenei 


Instruments, Levels, Surveyors’ Compasses, 


- Improved Compasses for taking horizontal and vertice! 


z _West Troy, Albany county, N. Y., 1851. 


* | @ beautiful, clear, elastic finish, even in d 


angles without the needle. 
ANDREW MENEELY & oe 
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Important to Ladies. 


GLENFIELD STARCH, 
HE Glenfield Patent Double Refined Powder Starch 
4 isa most invaluable article for all laundry pores 
For the dressing of shirts it is unsurpagsed, as it retains 
or wart 
weather. It imparts to ladies’ muslin dresses that trans 
| pen 4 and freshness of finish peculiarto new only- 
t requires no boiling, is perfectly free from all rep 
and is warranted not to adhere to the iron. Seld by #!, 
respectable Grocers and Druggists in New York, Brook! 
lyn, Williamsburgh, Boston, ioe, New Haven, Cont. 
GEORGE WALKER, Agent, 258; Washingto, , 
134-13t* Between Warren and Murray. 


Agents Wanted, i 
N all the neighborhoods where fever and ague prevails 
for the sale of— 

THOMPSON’S FEVER AND AGUE POWDERS. 

These Powders have been so uniformly successful, that 

the proprietors are anxious to introduce them in all new 

settlements in the West. Letters can be shown at thelr 
establishment from country merchants various 
parts of the United States, testifying to their oftiowey 

Any storekeeper will be supplied at a li diseouhe 

with whatever quantity may be required, free of cost 

transportation, wo be accounted for only when seid, bY 
applying to 


THOMPSON & CRAWFO 
A: No. 57 Market-street, Phi 
PORCELAIN. = 
t fe oth 
G. & D.H. ld respectfully inform the 
D. that they are receiving their FALL Coane ant 
t . The NTS 
rated TABLE: WARE and PARLOR ORNAMER 
are done by the house in France, in a ig, eae 
use 








cannot be excelled for beauty and durability, 
ers will find here whatever they may wish for 


or for ele, ant di: ° 
Dealers in crocker, merchants, and steangsts, 
particularly invited to aali —— 





J. F. BROWNE & CO., 
MAKERS AND IMPORTERS OF 
Grand, Semi-Grand, and Six Octavé 
DOUBLE ACTION 


Ys. 
AYE always on hands a lange 
aan of the beat 4 
be rossived by mail, single postage - 
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TERMS—-$2 per. m to thoge who order the 
paper sent a ov. . 
the paper By ca , at thvir door 
free of charge. 

Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 

Paywe.t in all cases will be required in advance 

(cp Ao VERTISEMENTS.—Seventy-five cents for 16 
lines for the frst insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 

The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 
Literary Agency of G. W. Licurt, No. 8 Cornhill. 


EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


The editors of this journal are Lronarp Bacon, 
JocepH P. Toomrson, and R. 8. Sronas, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
lished, Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
eolumns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision and responsibility, except in the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
initial, 8. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josxvua Leavirr. 

Rev. Geoncr B. Cuerver, D.D., (C.) and Rev. 
Herry Warp Beecuen, (*) are enlisted as stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 


Cditorial Correspondence. 











LETTER FROM DR. BACON, 
(Concluded from lest week.} 

We arrived at Aleppo on Thursday, April 10, 
about 1 o'clock P.M. At the distance of — 
two miles from the city we were met by Mr. 
Ford, who had been looking out for us, and who 
conducted us to his house. Our mission at 
Aleppo will henceforth have, like the other sta- 
tions which I have visited, a special interest in 
my thoughts. At present Mr. and Mrs. Ford are 
quite alone there, Mr. Benton having been com- 
pelled to leave his work on account of impaired 
health, and to seek medical advice and aid at 
Beirat. May God spare him and restore him to 
his work! Among the few Franks who reside at 
Aleppo are some excellent men, like-minded with 
our missionaries, and ready to hold up their hands 
and to encourage and help them as they have 
opportunity. To a little congregation of fifteen 
persons, our own party included, I preached in Mr. 
Ford’s parlor, which is also the mission chapel, 
Mr. Ford himself preached in Arabic to about 25 
persons beside the Franks who were present. It 
is a significant fact, as to. the difference among 
the different sects and races in this country, that 
though the !anguage of Aleppo is Arabic, and the 
station there belongs to the Syrian mission, our 
missionaries find that they have to deal to a con- 
siderable extent with Armenians, to whom the 
Turkish language is more familiar than the 
Arabic. Such persons hold a prayer-ineeting 
at Mr. Ford's, in the Turkish language, every 
Lord’s day; and it has already been resolved 
among the missionaries that one missionary ai 
Aleppo must make himself acquainted with Turk- 
ish sufficiently at least to hold communication 
with the Armenians in that language. 

One interesting thing at Aleppo was the survey 
of those quarters which were a few months ago 
the theater of insurrection and of riot. The caus: 
of the insurrection seems to have beep the dissat.' 
isfaction of the people with the congcription of 
recruits forthe army. One occasion of the out-break, 
and of its being directed with a fanatical violence 
against the Christian population, was the ostenta 
tious pride and pomp of the Greek-Catholic pa 
triarch of Antioch, who was then making a grea 
display of his dignity at Aleppo. Whenever riot 
begins to rage in such a place, the Christians of 
all sects are sure to suffer. Robbers from the 
villages and from the desert come in to share 
with the insurgents of the city in the work of 
devastation and in the division of the spoils 
But when the day of vengeance came these 
auxiliaries from the country were gone, and the 
wrath of the government spent itself upon the 
authors of the riot in the city. The end of the 
aflair was as terrible to one party as the begin- 
ning was to the other; streets lie in ruins—the 
city seems, in some districts, as if it had been 
recently bombarded. No doubt the country wil! 
be more quiet for some time to come, in conse- 
quence of this exhibition of energy on the part o! 
the government. 

We left Aleppo on Monday, 14, at about noon, 
under a scorching sun, which, reflected from the 
chalky soil, made the light and beat almost intol- 
erable. Our equipments were in some respects 
better than before. We had better horses, and 
mules for our journey ; our muleteers were a lit- 
tle less stapid and mulish than those whom we 
had hired at Scanderfiin; and we were on old 
Frank saddles, which was a great luxury after 
riding for so many days on wretched packsaddles, 

with ropes for stirrups and with halters for bri- 
dles. In other respects our journey to Aintab 
was much like the preceding section. The coun- 
try through which we passed was of the same 
general character. 

On Wednesday 16, after being full nine hours 
in the saddle, we arrived at Aintab, and were 
consigned to the imprisonment of the quaran- 
line for five days,—which means in this country 
three days and four nights. Our confinement 
was relieved by many visits from our missionary 
friends, who were permitted to enter our rooms 
and to speak to us, but not to touch us; and our 
table was supplied in a great measure by their 
hospitality. On the morning of the Lord’s day 
we were technically clean, and were released 
accordingly. I went with my son to Mr. Schnei- 
der’s, Mr. Williams and his family were the 
gueste of Dr. Smith. 

A Sabbath with the Protestants of Aintab is 
worth a journey all the way from America. My 
first sight of the place of worship there was when 
1 visited their Sunday-school. But it appeared 
to more advantage not long after, when I returned 
and took my seat by the side of the preacher in 
the great congregation. One wall of the house 
has been taken down, and an awning, or taber- 
nacle of mats has been arranged, so as to make 
room for a congregation of perhaps 600 persons 
And there they were, squatting in Oriental style, 
almost as close together as captives between the 
decks of aslave-ship; and even the space under 
the little table before the preacher was crowded 
With little boys so packed as to leave no waste 
Toom at all. The women were in a separate 
Spartment, open toward the preacher, and were as 
crowded and as attentiveasthemen. The whole 
appearance of the assembly was like that of a 
congregation at home in a timeof awakening and 
revival. A musical amateur might find some 
fault with the singing, but all the voices there 
were mingled in the song, and it was impossible 
not to feel that they sung with the spirit and the 
understanding, making melody in their hearts 
unto God. Mr. Schneider officiated at the 
morning service, Dr. Smith in the afternoon. I 
observed in the prayers, and more rarely in the 





sermon, occasional responses from here and there 
an individual in the congregation, after the fash- 


ion of the Methodists. 
and I could not find fault with it. 
afternoon sermon I addressed the congregation 
for a few minutes, Mr. Schneider interpreting my 
English into Turkish. I have rarely had the 


It was quite spontaneous, 


to 
| all things, having the promise of the life that 
‘ow is as well ae of that which isto come. 1 


journey. Our arrival here was on Thursday, 


Before the 
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The Protestants of Aintab are generally poor ; 
the richest of them would be called a poor man 
in America, But they are becoming an eminently 
industrious community ; and soon they will beable 
show effectually that godliness is profitable for 


visited some of their houses, and saw the aspect 
of comparative tidiness and comfort which marks 
a truly Christian home. In one house, the Arme- 
nian alphabet pasted upon the wall, that the 
wife and mother might be learning the letters 
while attending to her domestic duties, was to me 
a touching sight. I saw Whitney’s cotton-gin 
(which Dr. Smith has introduced at his own 
expense with a view to provide regular and 
profitable employment for the Protestants) work- 
ing as rapidly as two men could drive it; and in 
the whirl of its motion I seemed to hear the 
promise of a day when slave-labor cotton shall 
be driven from the markets of the world, and 
slavery itself abolished by the potency of FREE 
TRADE—so long and so devoutly admired by our 
southern politicians. 

I might say much, if I had time, about the pic- 
turesque beauty of Aintab. No city of Syria 
that I have yet seen is more delightfully situated, 
or strikes the eye of the approaching traveler 
more impressively. In a well watered valley, 
with fields, gardens, vineyards, in every direction, 
it seems like the ideal of an Eastern landscape. 
From Aintab to Diarbekr we had a long slow 


May 1. We crossed the Euphrates at Bir-eh-jik, 
and thence went by the shortest route to Suvérek, 
leaving Ur of the Chaldees (Orfah), the birth- 
place of Abraham, at the distance of less than a 
day’s journey on our right. We had some “ per- 
ils of robbers” among Turcomans, Koords, and 
Arabs, but sometimes we hired the robbers to be 
our escort, sometimes we had a squad of Turkish 
cavalry, and sometimes Mr. Williams’ spy-glass, 
which I carried in a case suspended over my 
shoulder, passed I suppose for one of those ter- 
rific implements which Franks are reputed always 
to carry. One Sabbath we spent in our tents 
by the banks of a branch of the Euphrates—one 
of the rivers of Babylon—overgrown with wil- 
lows. One day Mr. Williams was suddenly 
attacked with illness, and for that day and the 
next we were compelled to make short stages. 
When we arrived here Mrs. Williams was quite 
exhausted, and would have been quite unable to 
travel another day or even another hour. We 
had hoped to find rafts ready for conveying us 
and our luggage down the Tigris, but we were 
disappointed. A great body of troops, with artil- 
lery and munitions of war, was to be conveyed 
to Bagdad, where the conscription is about to be 
introduced, and where it is consequently necessa- 
ry for the government to be ready for an insur- 
rection. Therefore all rafts and all materials for 
making them were put in requisition for the ser- 
vice of the Sultan. After trying in vain to pro- 
cure some relaxation in our favor through the 
agency of the British consular agent, (a respecta- 
ble native) we waited in person on the military 
commander, Hairi Pacha, on Saturday, just at 
evening. He treated us politely, caused us to sit 
by his side on his rude devan, gave us coffee, and 
would have given us pipes if Kuudr, who officiated 
as our dragoman, hadn> informed his exceliency 
that we were so uncivilized as not to use tobacco. 
On our representing to him our wants he at first 
regretted his inability to relieve us; but at last 
he promise to Jet us have one raft, and we were 
to see it Monday morning. On Monday he hed 
sent off ailthe rafts the day before, but if we 
would wait five days he would be able to supply 
us; for by that time the skins of which the rafts 
were made would certainly begin to return from 
down the river. This was a lesson not to put 
our trust in princes; but we had no remedy. 
After much deliberation I determined on parting 
from Mr. Williams, and proceeding by land; but 
just as [ was beginning to make arrangements for 
that end, the clouds broke away, and to-morrow 
two rafts will be ready for us. We embark in 
good spirits, Mrs. Williams being much better for 
our detention here ; and in six or seven days we 
hope to be at Mosul, 


Yours, truly, L. B. 


Pomestic Correspondence. 


FROM OUR ALBANY CORRESPONDENT. 


Apany, Aug. 25, 1851. 

Messrs. Epitors;—The annual meeting of The 
American Association for the advancement of 
Science has just been held in this city, and has 
attracted a very large share of public attention 
among us. The meeting commenced on Monday 
the 18th inst., and continued through the whole 
of the ensuing week. It was very largely attend- 
ed; much more so than any recent occasion of the 
same kind. The Association was compelled to 
divide and organize itself in sections in order to 
give a hearing to the large number of papers 
presented ; and even the sections themselves 
were obliged for the same reason to subdivide in 
the same manner. I[t would be tedious to men- 
tion the names of the gentlemen who attended 
ithe Association from abroad; suffice it to say 
that the representation from all but the most re- 
mote portions of the country was very full; and 
that few of the eminent names were absent. 

Among the numerous papers presented were 
some of value, but of limited interest, and others 
of which neither the merit nor the importance 
were equal to the occasion. To these I shall 
make no particular reference. Of the general 
course of proceedings one or two remarks may 
be made with advantage. Papers were too fre- 
quently read at full length and the proceedings 
thus became unnecessarily tedious. The sub- 
division, too, of the Association into so many 
parts, all in session at the same time and in dif- 
ferent places, made it quite impossible to preserve 
the order of the exercises, since a writer would 
sometimes be announced for two sections nearly 
at the same hour, and he would be called in one 
while he was reading in another. A large por- 
tion of the papers were thus lost to those imme- 
diately interested in some one of the sections, but 
anxious to hear some important essay in the pro- 
ceedings of another; a circumstance which ma- 
terially interfered with the full enjoyment of the 
occasion. Such a subdivision is indeed inevita- 
ble when the number of important papers is 
great ; but as has been already said, many papers 
were of no sufficient importance, and much time 
moreover was given up to subjects brought for- 
ward by ‘“‘ Remarks” alone, without the very 
essential formality of any written document 
whatever. We make these strictures only 
to indicate the necessity of somewhat more 
of method in subsequent meetings. As no 
semi-annual meeting is proposed for the com- 
ing year, the number of papers at the next 
meeting will perhaps be large enough to require 
considerable arrangement to give them all a hear- 
ing. The public interest too in the Association, 
which is now very happily and very greatly 
increasing, will depend a good deal upon the ju- 
diciousness with which the sessions are managed. 
No minute analysis of our common plants,—nor 
loose “remarks” upon theories already before 
the public in the books—-nor individual com- 
plaints of public neglect—nor painful personali- 
ties advocates of conflicting theories— 
can long attract public interest. But after all 
such drawbacks as these, it remains to be said 
that the meeting was universally felt to be both 
& pleasing and an instructive one; rich in all 
those elements of interest which such a detail of 
the scientific movements of a year must possess 








Privilege of speaking to hearere more earnestly 
attentive, 


. Among the earliest papers of interest which 








were presented was one by Lieut. Davis, Super- 
intendent of the Nkutical Almanac, upon the re- 


tleman showed that there has always been a discre- 
the computed time of an’ eclipse, 
and the actual moment of its observed occurrence. 
This discrepancy has hitherto been supposed to 
be due to errors of observation. With a view of 
determining this point he had made a public re- 
quest for copies of all observations which might 
be made in this country upon the recent eclipse, 
with specified provisions for the accuracy of the 
observation. While engaged in this effort, a paper 
had been put into his hands, drawn up by a Mr. 
Longstreth of Philadelphia, which pointed out 
some errors hitherto unobserved in the common 
theory of the moon's motions. Some circum- 
stances which had hitherto escaped detection 
were held by Mr. Longstreth to vitiate the theory 
in some degree, and destroy the absolute accu- 
racy of any deduponit. Itbe- 
came a point of high interest therefore to test 
these views; and this the recent observations— 
the best of which came to him from the Cambridge 
and Washington observatories—had enabled him 
to do. As the result, he was now enabled to 
pronounce Mr. Longstreth’s improved theory al- 
together just and reliable. The conformity of 
the times computed by this theory with those ob- 
tained by observation was such as to prove both 
its own very close accuracy, and the general 
correctness of the observations. We are now 
therefore in a condition in this country to give 
more accurate determinations of the moon's mo- 
tions than can be reached in any other country 
in the world. 

This very gratifying announcement called 
forth decided expressions of approval and inter- 
est from Dr. Bache and Prof. Pierce. 

An elaborate paper was presented by Dr. 
Bache, upon the tides in the Gulf of Mexico. 
The detail of his methods and observations was 
quite long; and would scarcely be intelligible 
without his own full explanations. The tidal 
wave at that place, which was the point of ob- 
servation—Cat Island, La.—is only about one 
foot in hight, and is caused by the partial coinci- 
dence of a diurnal and a semi-diurnal wave. The 
interference of the two waves with each other, 
and the very small amount of the total elevation, 
rendered it extremely difficult to trace them sep- 
arately. This, however, had been accomplished 
with a degree of exactness entirely unexpected. 
The comparison of the curves computed from 
observation with those theoretically obtained, 
was exceedingly satisfactory. The observations 
have now been extended over a year, and the 
mean of the errors during that period does not 
exceed an eighth of an inch. ; 
An elaborate geological paper was presented 
by Prof. Hall, upon the relative geology of New 
York and Tennessee. He entered into a very 
minute comparison of the fossils of the two re- 
gions—both belonging to the Silurian epoch,— 
and pointed out some remarkable peculiarities in 
their distribution. He stated as the general re- 
sult of his investigation, that while in going 
north-west from the State of New York, in the 
direction of the great lakes, we have but ten per 
cent of new fossil species in these rocks, we find, 
in going south-west to the same distance, as 
many as fifty per cent. Many of the fossils too, 
which in New York are separated from one 
another by vast and thick beds of intervening 
rock, occur together in Tennessee. It becomes, 
thereicre, impossible to carry out the distinction 
between the Devonian and Silurian systems, as 
it has hitherto been conceived. 

An equally elaborate paper was presented by 
Dr. Hitchcock upon River Terraces. He illus- 
trated a vast number of these—many of them 
occurring upon the Connecticut and its tributaries 
—which he had examined and measured with 
great precision. He compared them, too, with 
similar formations, which he had recently exten- 
sively observed in England and on the continent 
of Europe. Among his conclusions was the re- 
sult, that wherever we find a terrace of this kind, 
but occurring at an elevation greater than that of 
the range of highlands, which now separates it 
from the sea—it must have been a beach or ocean 
terrace. No other inference, he declared, seemed 
to him admissible. Pres. H., moreover, was dis- 
posed to think that successive terraces of this 
kind were not the result of a succession of spas- 
modic movements, but were entirely consistent 
with the idea of a gradual elevation of the land. 
This latter inference was briefly contested by 
Prof. William B. Rogers, who leaned to an oppo- 
site view, and whose few words of clear exposi- 
tion and vigorous reasoning made an evident im- 
pression in his favor. 

Some views of much importance were prezent- 
ed by Prof. Agassiz, in reference to Paleontology. 
He commenced by observing, that hitherto the Pa- 
lwozoic rocks of our country had been deemed 
entirely conformable. From the Potsdam sand- 
stone—the lowest fossiliferous rock—to the car- 
boniferous shell, they had uniformly been deemed 
absolutely conformable to each other. It now 
appeared, however, as had been shown by Prof. 
Hall, at Cincinnati, that some whole divisions of 
our rocks are absent from the system at the West, 
and vice versa. In some localities, even whole 
formations which occur at one point, are wanting 
at the other. Prof. A. then distinguished the 
great coal basin of Ohio and Pennsylvania on 
the one hand, from that of Indiana and Illinois 
on the other. That of Michigan, too, he con- 
ceived to be an independent one. He regarded 
these different deposites as distinct geological for- 
mations, and assigned his reasons for this view 
at some length. The recent limestone of the 
Florida Keys contains, in a thickness of some 15 
or 20 feet, the fossil remains of all the species 
now living in that region. He derived from this 
fact a minimum measure for comparison, and 
applying that measure to New York, he declared 
that we have twelve or perhaps fifteen indepen- 
dent creations below the coal, each one entirely dis- 
tinct from those above and from those below it. 
In a few years we may have one hundred such 
recognized, and even this may be far below the 
truth. 

These views of the unconformability of the 
strata were farther illustrated by Profs. Foster 
and Hall. The latter gentleman showed that the 
formations in many instances thin out toward 
the West. Limestones of 200 to 300 feet in 
thickness here, dwindle to 30 or 40 at the Falls 
of St. Anthony. Their fossil remains diminish 
in the same ratio. Professor Hall mentioned 
various systems of rocks which display this 
fact. The Hudson River group, 800 to 900 feet 
thick here, entirely disappears by the time that 
we reach Green Bay. The Oneida conglome- 
rate, too, undergoes the same change. There is 
therefore in these rocks a total loss of 2,000 to 
3,000 feet, representing two distinct creations of 
animals.° The Niagara group, on the other hand, 
increases in thickness toward the West. The 
Onondaga salt group of 800 to 1,000 feet in 
thickness, disappears, and rocks, which with 
us are 1,200 feet apart, occur together west of 
Lake Huron. The result of these views seemed 
to be the establishment of a distinction hitherto 
unrecognized, and of the conclusion that our Pa- 
Iwozoie rocks are conformable in their dip but 
not in their bearing. 

Quite an interesting paper was presented by 
Prof. Guyot upon the meteorology of this conti- 
nent, and the system of meteorological observa- 
tions established by the Smithsonian Institute. 
His account of the instruments employed and of 
the methods adopted to secure uniform and accu- 
rate observations, seemed to indicate a very high 
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had now been established at 30 stations by thé 
State of New York, distributed in sueh a manner 
as to give the phenomena in each of the great 
physical regions of the State—such as the sea- 
shore—the valley of the Hudson—the lake} 
region, &c. Massachusetts too had established 
15 stations; so that together, the country is oc- 
cupied for 600 miles from the eastern coast of 
Massachusetts.. He proceeded then to develop 
some general and beautiful views of the structure 
of this continent, two-thirds of which he stated 
were more than 1000 feet above the ocean. This 
was a new fact, and due to the labors of Fre-| ‘ 
of it, it appears that the Rocky mountains are 
not, as they have hitherto been supposed to be, 
the principal feature; but that character is as- 
sumed by the highlands, 5000 feet high, on which 
the chain rests. The influence of this peculiarity 
has of course never been appreciated. Our west- 
ern storms he believed had an intimate connection 
with this great system of highlands. Nothing 
but an extended observation of such features as 
these can ever give us the laws of our atmospher- 
ic changes. Prof. G. pointed out on a beautiful 
map these physical regions, and indicated by sec- 
tions across the continent the singularities of its 
structure. He also went of to 2 
extended system of meteorological observations, 
which should be undertaken by the government, 
through the army. This system was deemed so 
beautiful and so important as to lead Prof. Hen- 
ry to move that a committee be appointed to re- 
port upon it; and the report of this committee, 
strongly urging its execution by the government, 
was warmly endorsed by the Association. 

Prof. Pierce, of Cambridge, presented a report 

upon the new apparatus of Prof. Mitchell for 
recording astronomical observations. This in- 
vention was brought before the Association at 
their last annual meeting in New Haven, by Prof. 
M., whose statements in respect to its marvel- 
ous accuracy were received with an incredulity 
which led that gentleman to urge the appointment 
of a committee of investigation. This committee 
met at Cincinnati, and examined the apparatus in 
question in May, and a report upon one class of 
the records was there made in most favorable 
terms. The remaining observations, those in 
declination, had since been submitted to the same 
careful scrutiny, and with the same decided result ; 
and Prof. Pierce expressed his “ profound gratifi- 
cation” at so successful an achievement. 
Prof. Mitchell was here called up to explain 
the sytem, which he did briefly but very lucidjy. 
He showed how desirable it was that we should 
be able to observe the same star several times 
upon the same night, a thing hitherto impractica- 
ble. By his method, however, when a star is ob- 
served, the observation may be recorded by sim- 
ply touching a key, which accurately engraves 
the record upon a metallic plate ; and this process 
may be repeated ten times successively as the 
star bisects the ten wires of the telescope. The 
Professor showed that he could measure accu- 
rately the daily changes in the diameter of the 
sun, following the most minute differences ; and 
more recently he had applied his method to stars 
in different parts of the heavens. The wonder- 
ful accuracy of the measurement was apparent 
from the fact, that having measured several stars 
upon the first, third, fifth, seventh, and ninth 
wires, he attempted to measure others the follow- 
ing night upon the intervening ones. The first 
record was so minuie that the several dots were 
entirely dust to-the naked eye, and Jegked like, 
one bright line; but the minute and invisibie | 
spaces were bisected by the instrument on the 
second night with faultless precision. This was 
another great triumph of American astronomy. 

An interesting paper was presented also by 
Prof. Twining upon eye-pieces in telescopes, 
which seemed to open a field for great improve- 
ments in their construction. Prof. Olmstead dis- 
cussed the zodiacal light; numerous geological 
papers were read by Profs. Rogers and others ; 
analyses of soils, plants, minerals and mineral 
waters, were presented by many members. Lieut. 
Maury discussed the cloud rings and ocean cur- 
rents of the earth, and the geological action of 
the winds; nor must we forget a very full discus- 
sion of the recent demonstration of the earth’s 
rotation of which Prof. Dana’s lucid and logica) 
exposition attracted no little admiration. A va- 
riety of papers, too, upon zoology and animal 
classification, gave-occupation to the section 
having charge of those subjects. 

Some points in the moral bearing of the-agtign 
of this body are well worthy of distinct remark, 
but the length of the present communication for- 
bids it. 1 shall speak of them in another article, 
and reserve some important papers for mention 
under that head. 

Yours, &c., 
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For the Independent. 


LETTER FROM CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco, July 14, 1851. 

Messrs. Eprrors:—We - have «fallen upon 
troublous times. Wickedness has run riot among 
us till we are well nigh overwhelmed. To one 
who has been here, an observer of affairs during 
the history of California as a State, the causes 
are as obvious as the effects. When, in 1849, 
the “de facto” government was in existence un- 
der the administration of General Riley, and his 
able Secretary of State, Capt. Halleck, the law 
was simple,—and easily and summarily adminis- 
tered. Its forms were few, its provisions plain, 
and its adaptation to the temporary state of soci- 
ety such that it required no lawyers. Then, too, 
men were too busy gathering the first harvest of 
surface gold, to stop to dispute much, or get into 
quarrels. But ere the close of that year we B® 
came a State. A new system of law was adopt- 
ed more encumbered with forms, slower in its 
operation, and less adapted to the wants of the 
times than the one laid aside. At that time the 
people were strangers to each other. Candidates 
presented for office were known to but few. 
Elections and appointments were made very much 
atrandom. And, unfortunately, they were made 
to fill some of the highest offices in the State for 
from two to six years. And what is still more 
disastrous, the persons appointed have already, 
in a majority of instances, proved themselves 
either incompetent, unfaithful or corrupt ! 

Right upon this miserable state of preparation 
came a population pouring in from many quar- 
ters, who ought to have been met with the most 
stringent execution of law, having already grad- 
uated at penal colonies, adepts in crime. By this 
time the first gathering of gold was done. To 
get more required labor of the severest kind. 
Multitudes could not brook it. They determined 
they would have money, but would not work for 
it. Then began deception, theft, a new phase of 
gambling, robbery,and some murders were eommit- 
ted. The machinery of law began to work a little. 
The ‘criminal code began to be tested: Bat it 
proved a miserably leaky system. Arrests ‘were: 
made by the police, and culprits were imprison- 
ed. But they either escaped at once, or were 
admitted to bail and ran away, or, if one hap- 
pened to be tried and convicted, somehow he 
managed to slip out of prison within forty-eight 
hours! If a criminal was likely to be convicted 
of @ capital offense,—his trial was always put 
off so long that the most i witnesses 


were not, and their testimony could not be pushed 
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crime rarely seen.- “The 
evil-doers, because it had no efficient execution ! 
What cared the thief, the robber, the burglar, or 
the assassin for law, courts, prison or the gal- 


with the money he had drawn from the pocket 
of his murdered victim, not yet cold in death * 


ent year was ushered in. Those who went home 
from here about that time will tell you that no 
one thought then of walking the streets at night 
without arms. 


mont, Emory, and their co-laborers. Asa result] the dust. 
every night, and at last a man was knocked 
senseless in his store in broad daylight, by a pre- 
tended customer, and nearly killed,—and all his 
money was taken from his safe before he recov- 
ered his senses. Two persons were arrested on 
suspicion of having committed the deed, and | 
were put upon trial, when it appeared nothing etfi- 
cient was going to bedone, and it was contempla-| was he to be found by the officers. 
ted to admit the parties to bail. The people were 
outraged. 
held to take measures for public safety. 
consultation, it was determined to take the crim- 
inais and give them a summary trial. And it 


gent measures for self-preservation. 
of citizens organized a voluntary night pa.rol to | commun:ty for the faithful discharge of his duty, 
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-.. “BUT AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO-BE PUT. IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPRD, ¥VE “80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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and the whole-thing put off, or the trial 

red to another county on the plea that a 

could notte had where the crime was 

dd! Meanwhile. avarice and 
doped'a degree of depra 

law ‘had no terror to 





ows, when he could buy himself off from all 


Sach were the auspices under which the pres- 


No one knew at what instanta 
‘slung shot” might prostrate him senseless in 
Occurrences of this kind took place 





A public meeting of thousands was | 
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on the spot. The 






fronted by 
who had partially recovered from the shock. He | 
testified to the identity of one them as the guilty 
party, but his testimony, in his weak and nervous | 
state, was not clear and positive enough, in the | 
opinion of the jury, to warrant a conviction, and | 
so the prisoners were again turned over to the 

courts for further trial. It was hoped that this | 
demonstration of the purpose of the people to| 
insist upon the punishment of crime, would de- 

ter the depraved from future violence. But its | 
effect was merely temporary. It was but a short | 
time after this that the fire of the 4th of May 

laid our city in ruins. The terrors of that dread- | 
ful night can never be described, and the gloom | 
and oppression that weighed down all spirits after- | 
ward, can only be remembered by those who 

walked through the scene of ruin and desolation. | 
Many circumstances Jed to the general belief | 
that the conflagration was started by the torch of | 
an incendiary '—and the public mind was pow- | 
erfully awakened to the necessity of taking strin- | 
A numbei 





aid the police in the discharge of their auties, | 
and to see that they were faithful. | 
By means of this vigilance it was ascertained | 
that there were haunts of crime in various parts 

of the city, infested by gangs of robbers, thieves 

and burglars, who issued from their head quar- 

ters to execute deeply laid plots of violence, not | 
in the city only, but through the State! And | 
more :—from conversations overheard in these | 
infernal gangs, it was ascertained that they un- | 
derstood very well how to keep clear of justice. | 
They were heard to name over lawyers and} 
judges with whom to trust their cases if they got 

into trouble. And, moreover, it was sufficiently | 
evident at the public meetings previously held, | 
that there wasaclass of men in league with | 
these outlaws, ready at all times, for a sufficient | 
consideration, to defend them. 
was to be done* Our law was good enough, 
but it could have no efficient execution. We 
seemed betrayed and lost beyond recovery. Men 
went to work in the ashes of their destroyed 
property to try and prepare a foundation on 
which to build again. 
spair! They knew not at what moment the torch 
might light it to destruction again! 

At this crisis a meeting was called of mer- 

chants and business men of the city. No gam- 
blers, or gentlemen of leisure, or persons of un- 
known employment were admitted. Then and 
there they determined upon an organization, 
whose object it should be to visit the penalty of 
the law on those publicly known as criminals 
who endangered the peace of society, and to teach 
all disposed to join them, that if they had no fear 
of the constituted authorities, they should fear 
somebody. It was not the spirit of mob law 
that actuated these citizens, respectable in num- 
bers, and highly so in character, but the meas- 
ures they thought fit to adopt, were purely the 
dictate of self-protection! They did not wish to 
oppose law, or its proper officers, but to put it in 
execution where their property and lives were in 
peril, and where the courts either could not or 
would not do it. 
. As I was saying, they formed this association 
and styled themselves the ‘‘ Vigilance Commit- 
tee,” laid out their plans, appointed their officers, 
and published to the world their doings, rules and 
intentions, and invited eWery respectable man 
in the community to join them. This occurred 
on Friday evening. Four days after, on the 
evening of the following Tuesday, a small safe 
containing money was stolen from a store. The 
theft was discovered a few moments after it was 
perpetrated, and the loser started immediately 
down the street tothe wharf. Just before his 
arrival there a man had been seen to get into a 
boat alone and row off. This excited suspicion, 
and immediately several persons jumped into a 
boat and followed in pursuit. They discovered 
the man and by a hard row overtook him. Just 
as they were approaching him, he was seen to 
throw something overboard. The pursuers, how- 
ever, soon arrested the man and brought him 
ashore. Boats were sent out and the lost safe 
was raked up and identified as that which had 
been stolen. A significant tap on some of the 
bells,—a preconcerted signal for the assembling 
of the “ vigilance committee,” brought them to- 
gether in their rooms ina few moments. A trial 
was had at once. The facts were proved be- 
yond a doubt. The man Jenkins was found 
guilty of a crime punishable by the laws of this 
State with death! And sent was pro 
upon him to be executed before morning! The 
criminal was a Sidney man of powerful make, 
and one of the gang that live upon plunder. He 
was taken to the public square, and a clergyman 
was sent for. About two o'clock at night, the 
rope was placed about his neck and he was 
launched into eternity! The occurrence, when 
it was announced in the morning papers, created 
a profound sensation. Many approved and many 
disapproved. But all hoped, most earnestly, that 
this example was enough,—that this transaction 
would teach a sufficiently impressive lesson to 
the courts and to the perpetrators of crime. 

The Committee of Vigilance commenced now 
to send “tickets to leave” to certain persons 
whom they knew to be persons whose characters 
and pursuits endangered the peace of society. 
Numbers sought the earliest opportunity to get 
away, fearing Jenkins’ fate. Some resisted this 
mandate of the committee and stayed beyond the 
time specified in their “notice,” and were arrest- 
ed and sent to Sidney in a vessel which recently 
sailed. While this was going on, the fire of the 
22d of June occurred, which was more certainly 
the work of an ‘incendiary than any previous. 
This fire, while it burned down one of our church- 
es, did good service in cleaning out the most 
filthy and morally polluted and polluting regions 
of the city. Several arrests were made on charge 
of setting fire to the city that morning, but there 
was no conviction. 

Many attempts were made to bring the Com- 
mittee into conflict with the courts, but none suc- 
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were probably thousands of miles off,—or if they }ceeded. The Committee was continually increas- 


ed by the accession of members, till nearly 





aside, some technical informality would be stud- 


thousand names of the best men in the city were 
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enrolled. r 
in the city, and every one of them has approved | his Honor, the R 
and supported the Vigilance Committee from the | there are no Christians. more. self-denying and 
ram works} first. The pulpit was for some time silent on| devoted tu every good cause, than some of the 
“dty-anitt the subject, Or rather; "silent as “tt approval of | Weeleree 
the Committee as such—deeming SILENCE & CON- general rule is the contrary of 4his.. And the 
sBNT sufficiently clear and definite, But on the | passions oi the heart are heated and inflamed by | t ' 
first Sabbath in July, Rev. 8. D. Hunt, of the | spirituous liquors. It is hardly too much to say |from the end of the scabbard at Fight angles: 
Congregational Church, preached a sermon in | that the use of these liquors is almost universal | { 
which he tcok the ground that the exigency of} in quantities greater or less. Hence originate 
the times was such as to make it justifiable, right | quarrels, fights, individual and general, and men 
and proper for the people to execute the law in| are nerved up by it to all sorts of crime. 
a summary manner as a measure purely of self- | 
defense. This sermon has been printed, and you | tlements the Gospel is preached, and the places 
of worship are full. 
The next news we had was that the real Stvart, | families, children, local attachments, and a feel- 
who had been several times in the hands of the| ing of permanence, there men gather round the 
authorities, charged with a yariety of crimes of 
the greatest enormity, but who had always either 
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impunity, had fallen at last into the hands of the 


and fair trial. 


But it was almost in de- | 





bought himself off, or otherwise escaped with 


Vigilance Committee. They gave him a long 
Meantime the Supreme Couit is- 
sued a writ of habeas corpus, and it was served 
on some members of the Committee, for the body 





at two o'clock on the afternoon of Tuesday the | 
iith inst. At this point Stuart made a full con- 
fession of his crimes which was published 


fhe unfortunate fart, | -ane ‘papersy & copy@f which 1 will send, 


you. That confession is the most impressive 
commentary on the imbecility of our courts, (to 
use no harsher terms,) that could be given. It 
is clear that Stuart, and the whole gang of out- 
laws with whom he was connected, undersiood 
well how to get clear of the penalty of law toa 
certainty, and that they felt that they had full 
license to commit any crime they might choose 
with positive impunity. The course pursued by 
the Vigilance Committee is now adopted by the 
citizens throughout the State. The disposiiion 
is not to break down law but to execute it. 

In Sacramento, last week, aman was knocked 
down and robbed in open day, and the transac- 
tion was seen by several persons. The peipe- 
trators were arrested in some bushes near the 
spot. The people to the number of several thou- 
sand held a meeting at once, and were about to 
proceed to take the criminals and try them sum- 
marily. But the committee sent after the pris- 
oners were met at the door by the Marshal, who 
is an officer enjoying the confidence of the whole 


who said to them, “Gentlemen, my duty is to 
guard these prisoners. You know it is so,—you 
have made it so. You can take them, but be- 
fore you pass that threshold to do it, you must 
go over my dead body.” The people honored 
his firmness, but would certainly have devised 
some way to get the prisoners, had not the Mayor 
and the Judge of the Court of Sessions assured 
them that the court should be convened in extra 
session the next day, and the men should have a 
speedy and fairtrial. That wasall they wanted— 
that was all the people of San Francisco wanted 
in any case, but they were not so fortunate in 
having a judge who would proceed except ac- 
cording to his own chosen way 

On the next day the prisoners’ counsel demand- 
ed in their behalf a certain time allowed by law 


What, therefore, | for them to plead, and to this demand the jud,re 


was obliged to yield, and the whole thing would 
at this point have been taken out of the hands of 
the court, but the prisoners’ counsel were wait2d 
on by a committee of a large meeting of citizei.s, 
and told that they knew, and everybody knew 
that this was a mere technicality, insisted on to 
put off the trial for a few days; that every pos:i- 
ble facility was at hand for a perfectly fair trial, 
and it could be made no more just by a day’s ¢e- 
lay ; and insisted on their waiving the right cf 
delay, which they did, and the trial proceeded, 
and is now going on. One of the four, who had 
least connection with the affair. and was only an 
accomplice, has been sentenced to ten years’ itn- 
prisonment in the State Prison. The others, the 
direct actors in the affair, will undoubtedly be 
hung. The manner in which these consummate 
rascals have carried on their works of crime and 
death is sufficiently indicated by the details of 
Stuart’s confession! But these fiends in human 
shape could be dealt with and restrained, bad and 
numerous as they are, had we pure and faithfu! 
officers. But the misfortune is that this Vigi- 
lance Committee is an irresponsible power that 
is doing all this, and that they cannot maintain 
the ground they gain, without continuing an or- 
ganization unknown to the laws and dangerous 
in its tendency; and there are efforts made to 
bring this association into conflict with the 
courts. The manner and the character of the 
agencies will be sufficiently evident to you from 
the following extract from the Evening Picayune 
of July 11th :— 

Law anv Orper Mertine, Last Eventnc.— 
An informal meeting, preliminary, as we are in- 
formed, to the organization of a ‘law and order’ 

arty in this a was held in the house of the St. 
Francis H. & L. Co., last evening. Addresses 
were made by several prominent citizens. A com- 
mittee was appointed to wait upon the authorities, 
and ascertain if they desire the cooperation of citi- 
zens in maintaining themselves against further 
proceedings under the criminal code now chiefly in 
vogue in San Francisco.—The resolutions submnit- 
ted were intended as a programme expressive of 
the views of those present, and after ascertaining 
| the sense of the authorities and their fellow citi- 
zens, the committee were instructed to report at a 
future meeting.” 

The Courier of the same day adds :— 

“ The speakers were Messrs. Broderick, McHen- 
ry, Rice, Randolph and Duane. There was some 
diversity of opinion among the speakers as to the 
best nfode of accomplishing their purpose. A series 
of resolations were submitted pledging the signers 
to prevent, as far as in their power, the infliction 
of punishment upon any citizen without due pro- 
cess of law. A committee of three was appointed 
to present the resolutions to the Judges of the 
Courts and the principal city officers and ask their 
signatures, and to designate a time and place for 
ja future meeting. Committee—Messrs. McHenry, 
Randolph and Broderick.” 

By way of explanation it may be well to add 
that Mr. Broderick here mentioned is the Hon. 
David C., late of your city, and Mr. Duane is 
better known as “ Dutch Charley.” What will 
be the issue none can tell. If the Committee and 
the courts should be brought into conflict, it 
would be a scene fearful to contemplate. God 
grant that it may never happen! 

I have taken pains to write to you thus much 
of what I have seen and known because I knew 
the anxiety which the news by this steamer 
will create in all the Eastern States, and T have 
endeavored to give some connected account of 
the causes which have led to the present deplo- 
rable state ot affairs. I believe that at the found- 
ation of our adversities is ‘Haste To ne rich!” 
It brought men here who ought to have been 
content at home. It made them bend everything 
to the end of making money when they got here. 
A man that did not pie gold must get gold some 
other way. The merchant must make his goods 
pay it,—the mechanic must make his labor yield 
it,—the policemen, mayors, councilmen, jadges, 
sheriffs, legislators and the whole list of public 
functionaries must make their offices pay’ By 
their use, or by their abuse, they must pay! Their 
homes are generally somewhere your side of the 
Stony mountains, and they don’t wish to stay 
here any longer than they can possibly help,— 
any longer than they can, by fair means or foul, 
scrape together all they can grasp, and be ready 
to go! One omnipotent desire leads on the mass, 
whatever yer be their occupations. [ speak in gen- 
eral terms. There are, Iam glad to know and 
say, exceptions. There is, for instance, no oft 
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There are five daily papers published and confided in, in any city in the Union, than 


ordinances of religion. 
the few, though not small in influence. 
mass is floating, up and down, hither and thither, 
anywhere to make money the fastest. These are 
the facts and it is useless to disguise them. 
society is “ pierced through with many sorrows” 
And when the end to them shall be none can 
foresee. If we can live through this crisis we 
| of Stuart. But they were not his keepers, nor| have hope. Families*are coming among us. 
His trial | Biessed 
| proceeded, witnesses were brought in from vari-| making most men soberer. Desire seems some- 
ous quarters till his guilt became clear and be-| what moderated. 
yond a doubt, and he was sentenced to be hung ja good discipline, and we trust in the goodness 
of Almighty Providence to bring order out of 
confusion, and make the wrath (and avarice too) 
of men praise him! 
hopeiu}. ‘The common sentiment of good, men 
seeme@to be that the ‘ertsis isspast; that the con- 
flict is really over; and that the dignity of the 
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It is a relief to say, that in all our stable set- 


Where there are homes, 


But, all told, they are 
The 


are those peacemakers. Adversity is 


Disappointment is working out 


There is one thing very 


law, and the necessity of its execution to the 
peace and safety of society, is sufficiently im- 
pressed on the public mind. There is but little 
excitement, properly so called, in all that has oc- 
curred. There has been a strong and deep cur- 
rent of feeling which bore down everything in 
its way, but there has been no noise or tumult. 
We have no idea that any conflict between the 
courts and the Vigilance Committee will occur 
There are some, as I have said, who desire it, 
and who are striving to bring it about, but they 
are too few, and their character is not gooo 
enough, to give them the power to accomplish 
their purpose. 

The evils we are suflering are tad enough we 
all know, but we are well aware that they wil 
appear at the Fast much exaggerated, as indeed 
almost everything does that crosses the conti- 
nent! Thereiore newspaper accounts should be 
read with some grains of allowance. 

Of any important occurrences hereafter, you 
shall he duly apprised. 8. H. W. 
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Foreign Correspondence, 


A FEW MORE WORDS ABOUT LONDON. 
RY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


Eneranp, Aug. 9, 1851. 
There are three or four points at which it be- 
comes evident enough that London has an un- 
wonted influx of visitors from the country and 
the Continent. The Abbey and the Hall—whicl 
of course can be no other than Westminster Ab- 
bey and the Hall of Rufus—every day attract 
their thousands to gaze. Palace yard is thronged : 
the new houses of Parliament, vast and costly 
inutilities—mountains of elaborately carved stone 
rise between the Abbey and the river, and indeed 
partly from the river bed. The site of the Star- 
Chamber is included. One cannot but be glad 
that the grand, old-blackened Abbey proudly dom- 
inates over iis new and ambitious neighbor. It 
is long since the daily and weekly services have 
been so attended: the doors are besieged by 
crowds, and, ina few minutes after being opened 
every available seat is occupied. Very much has 
been done of late years to restore, repair and de- 
corate the interior. Stepping unconsciously into 
“the Poet's Corner,” with the bust of Milton be- 
fore him and the tomb of Chaucer on his right 
hand, a southern gentleman, casting his eye 
around, and up by the aspiring column to the 
dim-obscure of the fretted roof, involuntarily 
whispered, What an awful place it is’ A plain 
marble tablet to Stephen, the forernnner of Clark- 
son and Wilberforce, records in eloquent lan- 
guage the labors of the philanthropist and their 
results, in the judicial declaration, that ‘Slaves 
cannot live in England. We could not tran 
scribe, but compelled our southren friend to read 
which he did ‘“‘abashed :’—(See Milton, on the 
awfulness of goodness.) So at St. Paul's, thou- 
sands fill the grand area beneath the dome, and 
gaze around while listening to prolonged and 
monotonous prayers, followed by a short, lan 
guid and pointless discourse. 

The British Museum, too, is a great point of 
attraction. We have but short time, yet must go 
there, if it be only to see Layard and Nineveb 
Here again is a great transformation : externally 
the British Maseum is no more. Here a noble 
range of new buildings in stone of a fine de- 
scription; a magnificent portico, gigantic col- 
umns, supporting a massive pediment, and that 
enriched with allegorical figures in high relief. 
The whole front is colamnated ; the outer enclo- 
sure is not finished. A massive dwarf wall o: 
plinth of granite, surmounted by railings of casi 
iron in superb taste, and some ten feet high, is in 
progress of erection. 

Passing beneath the portico we are arrested by 
a great but patient crowd, the members of which 
are delivering up walking-sticks, parasols and 
umbrellas, in numbers sufficient to furnish a large 
store. An honorable member of the American 
Peace delegation is looking on with pleased and 
benevolent aspect. 

The Man-Lion and the Bull-Lion are before 
us as we enter the Hall. Strange it is that they 
do not seem either strange or unnatural to us 
How beautiful the line of those erect and ex- 
panded wings! what enormous and majestic 
strength in those lion limbs! and then the faces, 
how finely arched the eyebrows—how keenly 
observant the expression—what apprehending 
power in those brows! and rising above these a 
regal, perpendicular and towering forehead ! 
There is the brain to consider, to reflect, to decide 
upon what those eyes have perceived. 

Withal, there is something we did not expect 
in these grand compounded figures, and to which 
we have seen no reference in print. There is 
not the awful dignity and the solemn beauty of 
repose which is seen in the Egyptian Sphinx. 
At firet we would not receive the impression, but 
tracing the characteristic in every figure, almost 
without exception, we were obliged to admit it. 
And what then is it? Nothing more nor less 
than this, that these grand and impressive “ Liy- 
ing Creatures” all have a sinirk !—the eyebrows 
raised and arched, the moustache closely curled, 


structure of the building. This was crowded so 
that it was scarcely possible to examine any ob- 
ject closely. Two arrested our attention, One 
was a figure “in act to speak” —a commander 
por counsellor: his left hand rested on his sword- 
hilt—the hilt, by the way, balanced at. its_ex- 





Teme end by two acroll-like ents starting 


he right hand was raised, and full of language : 


the figure speaks;—a preacher, a member of 
Congress, might study it. The other object was 
& bas-relief: the old, and let us hope, nearly 
worn-out story of war,—the siege and defense 
of a walled and towered city. These monuments 
are all of a conglomerate limestone, of a soft, 
pale, gray color, fine in grain, with opaque white 
crystalline masses preceding, and, at a jittle dis- 
tance, looking like mildew on the surface of the 
stone 
monuments, then at those of glorious Greece, by 
way of comparison, and then we left the thronged’ 
Our | Museum and its marvelous and increasiog treas- 
ures—walking-sticks being promptly and politely 
rendered by the active attendants. 


Just a momentary glance at the Egyptian 


Now to the garden—yes, to the garden. Sweet 
indeed to leave this wilderness of London behind, 


or rather almost in the midst of it to find a park 
and garden, with sky above and turf below, and 
a bright sun and fair weather after showers, 


making the green more greea ;—only the sun is 
not so much of a “boiled turnip” as a clever 
New York editor-—-who must have seen it ina 
bad November—would have his readers believe, 
and as we would fain have it just now, Half a 
mile or sa of walking in Regent's lark, brought 
u& to the Zodlogical Gardens, with its 1,500 really 
living creatures, distributed over that large, 
pleasant garden. Never was silver shilliug more 
pleasantly expended. The living creatures were 
curious and interesting : the repulsive, attractive 
reptiles,—gorgons, and hydras, and the python 
dire; that great bag of gutta-percha, the hippo- 
potamus; the elephant and lady; the ouran- 
outan—humbling sight!—the white bears, not 
melancholy, but enjoying their bath and leisure 
with dignity ; the somewhat sour and crabbed- 
looking camels; the beautiful and vivacious 
eopards; the incredible cameleopards, meek, 
lelicate, awkward, elegant-looking creatures, 
with their small heads high in air, making man 
ook like a dwarf ;—there and a thousand others 
are seen; and the thunder of the Jions—how 
ceally like thunder !—commands attention, as does 
hat horrid, exaggerated hysteric human laugh of 
the hyenas; but we have only a glance for these, 
because Man is here. There are crowds here 
and there before the well-arranged homes of 
strange creatures, but there is room enough. 
What an air of enjoyment is here. Fathers and 
mothers and little ones ; brothers, sisters, friends ; 
neighbors, too, and brothers are here from the 
ends of the earth. A peaceful spirit here in this 
zarden—a consciousness of relationship to the 
Father who “made them all,” and then, surely, 
we get as near to the paradisiacal condition as it 
is possible to approach on this lower earth. If 
the foreigners in the garden are not in a majority 
hey certainly form a respectable minority here. 
Pleasant it is to hear them reading and trying to 
pronounce the names of the animals wiitien in 
English (and Latin) over the admirably adapted 
ind well kept houses of the creatures. Delight- 
ul is it to see their pleased wonder, and to feel 
the touch of our common humanity 
But pledsure-hunting is, truth to tell, hard 
work, especially to the infirm. We leave the 
Park; take a ’Bus,—Charing Cross, if you 
please. At Charing Cross we arrive. We kuow 
the foolish-looking, melancholy-looking bronze 
Charles [ is there, everlastingly gazing down 
toward the Parliament House and Whitehall, 
where he and his wife would have his head cut 
off: we know that that brave, weak, wicked hero, 
Nelson, is mast-headed there on a tal! pillar 
know that one of Sir Cliristopher Wren’s great 
works is there, St. Martin’s church and its noble 
we are obliged to see the political club 
houses around, mostly of recent growth: we 
hear the pleasant plash of the fountains, and 
nust pass the mercilessly satirized national gal- 
leries, but we care for none of these things just 
now. Behind the National Gallery rises a very 
tall chimney, with a light banner of thin smoke 
(the rest consumed), that is our desired haven; 
we do homage to that flag; for beneath it are 
Baths and Wash Houses for the million, as we 
have heard tell. Aye, and a fine Elizabethan 
structure it is, only we are too tired to look at it. 
We are aristocratic republicans, and therefore 
must have a sixpenny warm bath, eschewing the 
threepenny side. For one silver sixpence we get 
a copper token, two towels, and a seat with sundiy 
gentlemen waiting their turn: all the baths full.— 
our turn is come: open a door made of a single 
slab of Welsh slate: partitions of little bath- 
room of ditto, Bath is No. 60—call out No. 60. 
Attendant answers, “ No. 60; yes, sir.” A little 
more hot water, if you please. ‘“ Enough, sir *” 
Yes. No.60! “60—yes, sir.” Can you obiige 
me with comb and brush? ‘ Yes, sir; clean 
ones directly.” 
Blessed be Lord Ashley and the men who jn- 
vented baths and wash-houses. How refreshed, 
how young, and how amiable we feel!—bow 
many aches and pains left behind in that bath! 
it is six o'clock, and we have in some eort 
earned our dinner, or at least we want it, and it 
is not far to seek in the Strand. 
How crowded the saloon! and there, unknown 
and unobserved, is that best of Belgians, M. 
Visschers ; also bearded Frenchmen, comfortable- 
looking Germans, and all manner of people. 
There is also venison well cooked, an accom- 
plished carver, who flourishes his knife with an 
air, and gives everybody the bestslice ; the dimin- 
ishing haunch rapidly passing on a small move- 
able table from party to party. 
And now a case of conscience : there is a fra- 
ternal meeting this evening at the Hanover 
Square Rooms, where the friends of peace and 
humanity will shake hands; also there is just 
over the way Exeter Hall and Mendelssohn's 
Elijah “by the Sacred Harmonic Society.” Har- 
mony against harmony. Which? that is the 
question. 
Of how many worlds is this world of London 
made up! Yesterday that large rising platform, 
bench above bench, was trodden with delegates 
and visitors to the Peace Congress: now it is 
filled with seven hundred vocal and instrumental 
performers. This vast area, how crowded, 
crowded, too, by a class of persona, ninety-nine 
hundredths of which, a few years since, would 
not have dreamed of hearing an oratorio: what 
had they to do with oratorios, or how might they 
expend a guinea or # half guinea to heat one t 
Here, truly, isa revolution, =— 

It bas been rather weakly said at New York 
that “Jonathan is not at the Great Exhibition.” 
He is there, though not so tall nor so big as he 


we 


portico : 





the lips somewhat compressed, necessarily gave 
this expression. A handsome lady with arched 
eyebrows, listening with pleased and polite atten- 
tion, would really give a fair representation of 
this peculiarity of the winged lion-man and his 
company—of course barring the'enormous square 
beard, with its tiers of curls at’ . There 
from that of 


three inches in diameter, at the wrist or on the 


reported himse]f to be, aud not so well dressed ; 
Jonathan also is everywhere. “Is that Costa, 
sir?” No, they are applauding the white-haired 
and venerable musician, Lindley, on his entrance. 
He is old and infirm, but he will be young again 
when he gets his violoncello between his knees. 
That is part of him,—his soul is in it and has 
strange utterances. This to the gentleman and 
lady behind us, from New York, as it appeared. 
Anon, we improve the interval before the music 
commences, and between the parts, by discussing 
with a man of taste on our 


Neither “ Elijah” 





forearm. With the of three or four 





figures, the bulk of the collection is in the sub- 


criticised here ; indeed, they are almost 
criticism. The dramatic power, and grand merch 
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of the choruses, given as by one instrument, by 
one delicately managed voice, displayed the per- 
fection of harmony, and of refined snusical 
taste. The sixteen double-basses were no 
heard: the great organ was not heard; they 
were like the foundations or substructure of a 
glorious edifice : the choral bands were not 
heard; the hundred soprano voices—ladies— 
were not heard, any more than is the burst of one 
of a thousand waves on the sounding shore. 
Even in the frantic shouts of the priests of Baal, 
in answer to the taunt—* Call him louder,”"—even 
in this tempest_and fury of excitement might be 
observed the lights and shadows of musical ex- 
pression, Costa riding on the tempest and direct- 
ing the storm, The first part of the oratorio 
closes with a jubilant chorus upon the descent 
of the long-withheld and desired rain: ‘‘Thanks 
be to God, he laveth the thirsty land!” it is a 
climax of almost oppressive power : one is made 
to bow the head, to close the eyes, to forget Ex- 
eter Hall and London, and to be rapt on flowing 
Carmel. sd * * * * % 

Art—high art. The province of art—what 
accomplished, clear-sighted, unsophisticated Am- 
erican will write to this old Europe with its re- 
fined taste and questionable morals of art and 
its true and perfect province ? 

Here, we thought, here is Elijah the Tishbite, 
in the person of Herr Formes, whose taste, cer- 
tainly, is as pure as his voice: here also are se- 
raphim, angels in amber satin, also in white ; 
companies of angels also, a rainbow of them. 
Some of these angelic beings regularly engaged 
at the [talian opera. And these singly, and in 
chorus, sing what the rapt Isaiah heard. * = * 

There is high art in painting, and in sculpture 
109, delighting in nudity above all things; and 
the apostle, Goethe, has declared that high art is 
always pure and ennobling! So, much meditat- 
ing, we go from Exeter Hall to the Temple, hard 
by Temple-bar, to sleep, and lest the reader 
too, should be uneasy of this gossip about Lon- 
don, we release him without more words at pre- 
sent from “Our English Correspondent” in Lon- 
don. AgRICOLA, 


The Independent. 
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We propose to offer a few brief comments on 
the article from the Christian Register upon this 
topic, which was published on the first page of 
last week's Independent. The length of that 
aiticle, and the indefiniteness of its statements, 
make it difficult to follow it in detail within 
the reasonable limits of an editorial. This how- 
ever, is rendered unnecessary by the considera- 
tions that the article is conveniently divided into 
sections, that the real points at issue are but few, 
and that our object is a succinct statement of 
these points, and not the proof of them by elabo- 
rate argument. The Register divided its article 
into denials, concessions, and affirmations. We 
have less difficulty with the former than with the 
two latter; less difficulty in conceding swhstan- 
tially what it denies—though not altogether in 
the language in which this is expressed—than in 
accepting as satisfactory what it concedes and 
affirms. In order to place the matter distinctly 
before our readers, we quote again the Register’s 
statement of its denials : 

“ What we deny. We deny that, apart from 
the ministry and redemption of Jesus, God's dis- 

sition towards mankind needed to be softened, 

is compassion quickened, or any change what- 
ever to be effected in his purposes or character. 
We deny that any such change was or could be 
effected by Christ’s atoning work. We deny that 


Christ suffered instead of the sinner; that his | after considered, 


pains on the cross were received by God as a 
substituie, either in degree or in kind, for what 
the sinners of the world must have suffered, had 
Christ not come ; in other words, we reject what 


we suppose to be commonly understood by the colored man was brought by force from Pough- 
Calvinistic doctrine of vicarious atonement ; for | keepsie to this city, and put in peril of his lib- 
Calvin says that ‘God was angry with us till he} erty before a Commissioner under the Fugitive 
Slave Law. 
them, because we remain in doubt whether or not} 8!¥en 10 last week's paper. : fn 
The Independent will accord in them. On that Bolding, or Bouldin, a respectable and industrious 
question we should be glad of an explicit state- tailor, was seized in his own shop, hurried to 
ment. Our belief is, that The Independent will} the cars without being allowed to communicate 


was reeonciled by the death of his Son.’ 
“ These are our denials. We do not argue upon 


see that a belief in the immutability of God ex- 
eludes every possible form of the notion that he 
is a subject of change, and also that it will admit, 
with many of the highest ‘Orthodox’ authorities, 
such as Dr. Griftin and Dr. Dwight, that Christ’s 
sufferings ‘are not a direct substitute, or substi- 
tute in kind, for our sufferings.’ In the unsettled 
state, however, of ‘Orthodox’ standards on these 

oints, we cannot be confident. The dogmas we 

ave denied have been so utterly refuted, and 
their manifold inconsistencies with Scripture and 
reason so powerfully. exbibited by Dr. Bushnell, 
after many Unitarian writers, that any further 
assault upon them, outside of his own household 
of faith, seems to be superfluous.” 

The ambiguity of the word “ purposes” in the 
first sentence makes us hesitate to endorse it 
just as it stands. If the Register uses it in the 
strict sense of intention or design, to denote the 
end which the Creator proposed to himself in the 
original plan of creation, there would arise some 
metaphysical niceties about the relations of cause 
and effect, even in a hypothetical case. But we 
understand the Register to use the word “ purpo- 
ses” loosely, as synonymous with “ disposition ;” 
and in that case this sentence declares nothing 
but the familiar Bible truth that the mission of 
Christ, though voluntary on his part, originated 
in the love of God the Father toward this sinful 
world ;—a doctrine held, we believe, by every 
‘Orthodox * writer on the atonement. The sec- 
ond denial follows as a matter of course from the 
first. There is nothing anti-orthodox in these 
denials as we understand their import. 

The Register is quite in error if it supposes 
these denials to be peculiar to Unitarians and Dr, 
Bushnell, John Howe says of the restoration of 
saan, that “his [God's] immense and boundless 
Jove most strongly inclined him te it: ‘through 
the inconceivable riches of his own goodness, 
this was a thing he was most prepense unto, and 
intent upon.” Of Christ’s death, he says it shows 
the concurrence in the mind of God of these two 
things :— 

“A most intense, vehement Jove toa perishing 
world; and an inflexible regard to the eternal, im- 
mutable measures of right and wrong, fit and 
unfit, decent and indecent, that had their fixed, 
everlasting seat in the mind of God.” (Living 

Temple, Chap. 8 ) 

Bellamy{(Vol. 1, p. 289) remarks : 
‘Nor was the death of Christ designed to draw 
forth the pity of God toward a guilty world ; for 

God could find it in his heart, of his mere good- 

nese, without any motive from without, to give 

his only-begotten Son to die for sinners. ... . It 
was not, therefore, because the goodness of the 
divine nature needed any motive to draw it forth 
into exercise, that Jesus Christ obeyed, and died 
in our room ; but it was to answer the ends of 
moral government, and to secure the honor of the 
moral Governor ; and so open a way for the hon- 
orable exercise of the divine goodness, which, in 
its own nature, is infinite, free, and self-moving, 
and wants no motive from without to draw it 
forth into action.” 

The third denial is open to the same objection 
with the first, viz: the ambiguity of statement, 
that forbids us to concur in the phraseology when 
perhaps we should concur as to the thing intend- 

ed. The broad assertion that in no sense did 

Christ “ suffer instead of the sinner,” is contrary 

to much of the language of the New Testament. 

But if this declaration is to be limited by the next 

member of the sentence so as to mean that the 

sufferings of Christ were not the same in “ de- 
gree or kind” with what would otherwise have 
been the sufferings of sinners, and were not in 
pew’ f such Senee a substitute for those sufferings, 
this is neither more nor less than New England 

Orthodoxy from the days of Edwards. The doc- 

trine of “vicarious” atonement does not neces- 


sarily involve the j fea of such a substitution. 


We are opposed to the idea that the Register 


be more precise than the language of its denial. 


In a strictly philosophical point of view, we| to be capable of Violently se 


cannot coincide with the statement of the Register, 


that “a belief in the immutability of God ex. 


The artifices to which the minions of this law 


changes of feeling as the objects of those affec- 
tions change in character. If we are holy, God 
as a holy being will love our character; but if 
we change that character and become sinful, 
then the very immutability of his holiness re- 
quires that his feelings toward us should change. 
While, however, this is philosophically true, we 
do not suppose that there was need of any change 
in the disposition of God toward our sinful race, 
in order to the work of redemption. Yet in con- 
sequence of what Christ has done, his specific 
feelings toward individual believers change of 
course with their change of character aud of re- 
lation toward himself. 

The view of substitution that the Register 
opposes, was rejected by many standa:! Ortho- 
dox writers on the atonement, long b+ fore the 
Unitarian controversy, and is not theref« re fairly 
characterized as the ‘Orthodox’ belief. T .at view 
leads by a logical necessity either to the loctrine 
of a limited atonement, or to that of iniversal 
salvation, both which are rejected by the stan- 
dard theology of New England. The Register 
quotes Drs. Dwight and Griffin against the view 
that it opposes. We have not been able to veri- 
fy the precise quotation, but do not doubt its 
substantial accuracy. The younger Edwards 
says expressly, “Christ has not, in the /i‘eral and 
proper sense, paid the debt for us.” Again he 
speaks of the terms “ redemption,” “ ransom,” &c. 
as “‘metaphorical expressions, and therefore not 
litera'ly and exactly true.” (Vol. II, p. 26.) 
Says Dr. Richards (Lectures, page 213) :— 
“We cannot subscribe to the opinion that 
they [the sufferings of Christ] were strictly vica- 
rious, if by this is meant that the sins of those for 
whom he suffered, their personal desert and their 
punishment were literally transferred to him. 
We maintain the doctrine of substitution, but not 
such a substitution as implies a transfer of cha- 
racter, and consequently of desert and punish- 
ment.” 

Even Dr. Woods says the Bible does not say 
that Christ “endured literally the very curse de- 
nounced by the law against sinners, the very curse 
from which believers are saved: and he speaks 
of the terms debt, ransom, &c., as figurative lan- 
guage, “used for the purpose of brevity and im- 
pression, and to be construed with a reasonable 
latitude, not with an over-rigid exactness.” 
(Works, Vol 2, p. 472-4.) 

We need not say that such writers as Jenkyn 
of England, and Beman in this country, hold no 
such view as that which the Register denies. 
We will only add the testimony of Dr. Wardlaw 
of Glasgow. He says,— 

“The atonement is not to be regarded as a 
mere mercantile transaction—the payment of so 
much suffering for so much sin.” 

“ With regard to the scheme of Exact Equiva- 
Lent, | shall not spend much of your time in its 
refutation: there being few of any repute, by 
whom it is now held. It is the scheme, as the 
designation [ have given it must at once have 
shown you, according to which the expiatory 
sufferings of the Redeemer possessed just as omeb 
of atoning virtue, or substitutionary worth, as 
was an equivalent—neither less nor more—for 
the merited punishment of all who shall ulti- 
mately be saved by it;—whose precise propor- 
tion of deserved wrath he is conceived to lave 
borne, measured out with minute exactness, even 
according to the guilt of every individual sin. 
his scheme, | have before said, and I repeat it, 
has ever appeared to me infinitely derogatory to 
the majesty of the Godhead, an‘ to the divinity 
of the mediatorial substitute ; bringing down the 
transcending magnificence of the plan of mercy 
to a matter of mercantile calculation—of debtor 
and creditor account.” 

The Register may be surprised to find itself so 
Orthodox in its denials ; whether it is equally so 
in its concessions—whether it holds with Bellamy, 
that “the design of Christ's death was to secure 
the honor of the divine government, and open a 
way for the honorable exercise of his ygrace in 
the salvation of sinners,"—is a point to be here- 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE LAW AGAIN, 


As our paper was going to press last week, a 


The particulars of the arrest were 
This man, John 


with his wife, his partner, or any of his friends, 
brought to this city, and locked up in the Tombs. 


resort in order to secure their victims show the 
baseness of the statute. Ii the consummate arts 
of oppression in Austria or Italy have devised 
any more odious methods of spiriting men away 


“We were near forgetting to state that | 
Boldiag represents himealf to be the son of a | 
former representative in Congress of that name 
from Petersburg, Va. He has strongly marked 
Indias features, silky hair, high cheek bones, | 
expanded nostrils, and light, anny com- | 
plexion. If he have —— bi in his | 
veins, there is no trace of it visible except in his | 
comp exion, which little more resembles that of 
a negro than that ofa white man. | 

“ |? the Hon. Mr. Bolding, or Bouldin, is alive, | 
and bears the relation to Bolding which is im- 
puted to him, we trust his paternal sympathies 
will not sleep at such a crisis as this in_ his | 
family.” | 

One of the most melancholy features of this | 
case was that a white man living in New Jersey | 
appeared as a joint claimant of Bolding, and | 
that other white men who trace their origin to | 
New England but have business interests at the | 
South, appeared as witnesses to swear away his | 
natural liberty. To what a pitch of baseness does 
this law, sanctioned by venerable divines, reduce 
the moralsense of men! The systematic depra- 
vation of the community under its influence is 
one of the most direful effects of the law. | 

“ This agitation must cease.” No, Mr. Web- 
ster; this agitation will not cease; it cannot | 
cease, while such deeds are perpetrated in the 
name of law, and while any among us retain | 
their honor, their patriotism, and their humanity. | 
It will not cease, till this Jaw is repealed or has | 
become a dead letter, or till the system that it | 
upholds by its outrages, is overthrown forever. 

The case of Danicl, the alleged fugitive at Buf | 
falo, has come to a different issue from that re- | 
ported last week. Judge Conkling declared liim | 
entitled to his freedom, and he has gone to Can- | 
ada. This decision is in accordance with law | 
and precedent. Yet the Commissioner remanded | 
this free man into slavery! And the statute | 
gives no redress against the Commissioner. A | 
thousand dollars fine and six months’ imprison- | 
ment for opposing the execution of the infamous | 
decree. but no penalty for kidnapping a freeman in | 
the naiae of law. Will the citizens ot Buffalo | 
tolerate such an official to judge upon the liberty | 
of their fellow citizens? Have they no indig- 
nant remonstrance to utter against the continuing 
of such a man in office? Will the Administra- 
tion insult the North by retaining in its service 
one who has proved himself so utterly incompe- 
tent’ If so, the people must make the reckoning 
in due time. This agitation will not cease. 

A base attempt was made by some of the se- 
cular papers to palm off a forged or a forced let- 
ter from Daniel declaring his willingness to go 
back to Kentucky and his preference of slavery 
to freedom. Why did he not go when Judge 
Conkling gave him the power of choice? To 
such miserable shifts are the advocates of this 
law reduced. “This agitation must cease.” 
Alas, Mr. Webster, it will not cease. 


—- 


THE WESTERN CONVENTIONS, 


A correspondent wishes us to publish in full 
the proceedings of the Christian Anti-Slavery 
Convention at Chicago. We have not yet received 
the official report of those proceedings, but have 
culled from various papers their spirit and sub- 
stance, which we presume is what our readers 
most desire to know. An influential pastor at 
the West writes as follows: 


“The two Conventions, recently held at Chi- 
cago, do not, as it seems, embody so much of the 
western material as to give a fair view of the feel- 
ing of a large body of ministers and laymen. Ac- 
cordingly a movement is now making for a third 
Convention. I have not seen a notice of it, but 
was informed that some in this vicinity were con- 
nected with it, and the hope was to have a Con- 
vention this Fall. The reason for such a Con- 
vention, if one is called, is said to be, that neither 
of those already held represent the prevalent feel- 
ing among the ministers and churches on the sub- 
ject of reforms. It is very doubtful whether any 
Convention can be held which will do this. In 
other words, there is very little unanimity on the 
subject of reforms, and probably an almost entire 
suspension of confidence in the measures em- 
ployed to sustain and carry them forward. That 
the great body of Christians at the West are not 
for secession and division, is quite manifest. 
Equally ceitain is it that they will never work 
eartily with any society through which a Gos- 
pel is Eres which winks at the sin of 
slaveholding. You justly remark that at the 
West there is no sacred reverence for the A. B. 
C. F. M., nor is it possible there ever should be, 
while that body pursues its present course. The 
Board cannot afford to lose the céoperation of 
men and churches, now rapidly seeking other 
methods of sending the Gospel to the heathen. 
But of this they must judge.” 


As to the American Board, it seems to us that 
the cause of alienation was not so much the tone 
of its final action at Brooklyn as the fact that 
definite action was so long evaded. When that 

















to the dungeon and the lash, we are not aware 

of the fact. In one moment an innocent man, 

a peaceable member of society, may be snatched 

from his family and his business, hurried off to a 

distant city, put in jail like a felon, and at the 

word of one man,—ignorant, it may be, of the 

first principles of law, and bribed by the statute 

itself, in an extra fee of five dollars, to decide 

against the prisoner—may be doomed to life-long 
slavery. To be sure, the man has the mockery 
of a trial; there is a trial before the Inquisition ; 
—there was a trial of some sort before the 
star-chamber. What is a trial where the case is 
prejudged, where commercial interests, corre- 
sponding to political interests in the old world, 
demand that the accused shall be condemned, and 
where the judge himself is bribed on the side of 
the oppressor’ The fact that in such cases the 
victim has a hearing at all, that the “ summary ™ 
process enjoined by this statute can be delayed, 
shows how far the statute is behind the age, and 
how many checks a Christian civilization can 
oppose to the barbarism that this edict would 
bring back upon us. 

The case of Belding was continued through 
several days, partly on account of the illness of 
the Commissioner before whom it was first 
brought, and partly because of a question of pa- 
rentage raised by the counsel of Bolding. Mr. 
‘ulver, who appeared for Bolding, conducted 
his case with great ability. Several medical 
gentlemen and others, experts in physiognomy 
and physiology, testified that they regarded 
Bolding as chiefly of Indian extraction. This 
fact would raise a presumption in favor of 
his freedom, even under Southern law: and ina 
case of any other kind, the accused would have 
the benefit of the doubt. Here was a proper case 
to go before a jury; and the claimant should 
have been required to prove that, the mother of 
Bolding was a slave. But no: the Commissioner 





Bolding has negro blood in his veins, and from 
the fact that he has been for twenty years a 
slave, infers that his mother must have been 
a slave. So he delivers him to the claimant, with 
the charitable assurance that any mistake can be 
corrected by the South Carolina courts! And 
this is law ! 


ant before him “ without any warrant whatever! 
ducted in precisely the same manner !” 


citizens being seized without warrant ? 


a triumph for the magnanimous chivalry of that 
state ;—perhaps, as a South Carolinian said in 
the Commissioner's room, “to make him howl!” 


ing forcible comments on the case : 


ing back, is the se 
and whose two broth 


decides from the opinion of unscientific men that 


and “the investigation would have been con- 
But has es He Rane 
the State of New York no law to prevent her of hospitality, and freedom of social life. 


It seems that arrangements were made to pur- 
chase Bolding’s freedom for about $2,000, in- 
cluding the expenses of this seizure ; but it was 
made a condition that he should first be taken 
back to South Carolina, For what purpose? As 


action came, many good men and large contribu- | 
tors had already been alienated beyond recall. 

There is in that fact a lesson for all benevolent 

societies. 


CHURCHES IN WISCONSIN, 


Rev. Stephen Peet, of Beloit, has published an 
interesting historical sketch of the Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches of Wisconsin. For 
several years these churches have existed in de- 
lightful harmony upon a plan of union known as 
the Convention. Of late divisive efforts have 
been made in certain quarters with a view to a 
distinctive Presbyterian interest, but these find 
little favor with the churches at large. Mr. Peet 
was early in the field as an agent of the A.H.M.S., 
and is personally conversant with the origin and 
history of almost every church in the State; it 
Was a wise movement of the General Convention 
to engage him to prepare a manual of the church- 
es for future reference, and as a contribution to 
the permanent ecclesiastical history of Wisconsin. 
Such minute memorials of early New England 
churches would be invaluable at the present day. 
Mr. P. must also have a very particular acquaint- 
ance with the secular history of Wisconsin, 
which would enable him to make a valuable con- 
tribution to that department. The pioneers in 
the western field should bear in mind that they 
are laying the foundations of empires, and doing 
work for generations to come, so that the record of 
things now small in themselves may hereafter 
possess much historical value. This little book, 
evidently prepared with care and impartiality, is 
interesting not only to the ministers and chyrch- 
es of Wisconsin, but to the friends of home mis- 
sions, who may here trace the rapid growth of 
religious institutions in a new country—and also 
to all who are interested in our national prosper- 
ity. Ina State which during the last two decades 
has multiplied its population by tens (in 1830, a 
little over 3000; in 1840, more than 30,000; in 
1850, over 300,000), churches have multiplied to 
an extent which shows that in planting the Gos- 
pel, Christian enterprise is not behind the enter- 
prise of this world in planting settlements for 
gain. There are now in the State 31 Presbyteri- 








Indeed, this Commissioner tells us | 89 churches, with 1126 members, and 83 Congre- 
that the claimant might have brought the defend-| ational churches, with 3612 members. 


In some 
parts of Wisconsin one may find schools, church- 
es, society—everything as he finds it in the best 
towns of New England; and this with more 


But the work is not yet all done. We late- 
ly met a pious family of emigrants returning 
from Wisconsin to Western New York because 
the parents were unwilling to bring up their 
children in a godless neighborhood, and with the 
few educational and religious advantages which 
they found in @ new country. A three years’ res- 
idence in Wisconsin had made them pine for their 
native State, whose very land appeared to them 


The sooner such chivalry is out of the Union| ™ore rich and beautiful than that beyond the 
the better. The Evening Post makes the follow- | teat lakes. This was an exceptional case ; and 


the fault no doubt lay in some measure with the 


“ Bolding’s greatest objection, however, to go- family itself; but the incident shows that the 
47 nag fachel ber colors. For.oursely: full of 

Poughkeepsie, to whom is deeply attached, | too somber colors. Forourselyes we are 
‘ o brothers, remarkably fine-looking | hope and of rejoicing in view of what has been 


fell almost w are in éonstant at- i i 
hears. Bo aan him. a cite tnd “Sores of accomplished,—but there remaineth yet much 


; — 2 land to be possessed 
ap- le 
pears to be combating, though we should ai that objection it is needless foyus to comment “4 


West should be painted neither in too golden nor 


While speaking of Wisconsin, we are reminded 


a man so insensible to every humane impulse as| Of the meeting of the General Convention to be 
ing a young | held at Plattville in October. It is to be hoped 
steamer ; and soon we lost sight of the port and| may be obtained from other sources. Give me, 


will make it i attend this meeting. 
cludes every possible form Of the notion that he |W, Which has been named as the price of epithe be 2 


is a subject of change.” The very permanence! 





of a state of the affections requires ‘peste thelr =e fignad grsomte a eb 
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ren—who already see the pleasure 


the Lord 
prospering in their hands—as for 


ane freedom. What a mockery is it fr so much for the encouragement of western breth- 
can 
st 














encouragement and the strengthening of their 
faith. At that season, probably, the roads will 

be in good condition, and we know from experi- 

ence in former years, that there is no finer travel- 

ing than over the prairies when the roads are good. 

Last spring traveling was much impeded by 

heavy rains and the rising of the rivers. Par- 

ties from Galena coming east took the circuitous 
route by the Mississippi and the Ohio, in order to 

avoid the two days’ staging to Ch@tago through 

chuck-holes,—deep ruts worn in the ground by 

wagons—and sloughs formed by the overflowing 
of streams. But that was an extraordinary sea- 
son, the rains even affecting such streams as the 

Rock river and its little tributaries, which are 

usually both “ pure and peaceable.” In October 
probably the weather will be fine and the travel- 
ing good. One should not go to Wisconsin with- 
out visiting the beautiful town of Beloit, on the 
Rock river. It lies a few miles off from the main 

routes from Milwaukee and Chicago, but will well 

repay one for turning aside. It would give a pleas- 

ing variety to such a trip to take one way the route 

the Mississippi, the Ohio, and the Cincinnati and 

Cleveland railroad : or the Illinois river and canal 

would afford a pleasant roundabout change. Li the 

rivers are ata proper stage, and one is so fortu- 
nate as to meet the regular packets, there would 
probably be less delay than in the spring, and 

the novelty of the trip would compensate jor some 

of its discomforts. 


--—.2e- 


Editorial Correspondence. 


PROM CONSTANTINOPLE WESTWARD. 


Lonpon, Aug. 15, 1851. 

Dear BruerHren :—Here I am again at this 
great world metropolis, having made a rapid and 
prosperous journey from Constantinople, by way 
of Trieste, Venice, Milan, Turin, Geneva, Basle, the 
Rhine, and Belgium. Thanks to that mighty and 
benignant Providence which has watched me and 
kept me all the way. , . eo; 

It may seem strange to those who are carried 
away with classical associations and predilec- 
tions, but the fact is, I did not touch the soil of 
Greece, except at Syra. I had hoped to see 
where Paul stood at Athens. I had hoped to see 
Corinth. But (pardon the Latin and the musti- 
ness of the quotation) 

“ Non cuivis contigit adire Corinthum :”’ 

and I had not time to turn aside even for Mars- 
hill and the glories of the Acropolis. I felt the 
disappointment, not only ou account of classical 
and poetical reminiscenses, but far more as @ stu- 
dent of the acts and the writings of the great 
apostle to the Gentiles, whose track I had already 
traced so often. Still more, perhaps | may say, | 
felt the disappointment of not being permitted to 
see our honored brother, Jonas King, in the scene 
of his labors and trials, and to confer with him 
on the present and the future of Athens and the 
Greeks. But I found! could not turn aside with- 
out being too late for that convocation of Chris- 
tian brethren from various lands and of various 
nations and languages which is to be assembled 
here next week. Accordingly I took my depar- 
ture from Constantinople on the 18th of July, by 
the Austrian steamer for Trieste. 

We left the Golden Hern just about sunset, and 
the next morning were at the Dardanelles—close 
by the scene of the Iliad. We passed along the Asi- 
atic coast, where we were continually reminded of 
events in the New Testament history. Here was 
Alexandria Troas—the Troas whence Paul passed 
over for the first time into Furope (Acts xvi. 8-11), 
convinced that the Lord had called him to preach 
the gospel to the men of Macedonia, and where 
again (Acts xx), he spent seven days on his last 
journey to Jerusalem, keeping the Christian Sab- 
bath with the Church, and continuing his long 
farewell sermon until midnight. We passed the 
site of Assos on the left, and Mytilene, which 
has long since given its name to the island, once 


called Lesbos, of which it is still the chief port 


and city, presented itself full in view on the 
right. Late in the evening the steamer dropped 
her anchor in the harbor of Smyrna. In the 
morning we were permitted to go ashore. We 
found a ready welcome at the house of Mr. 
Riggs, one of the learned and laborious misssion- 
aries at that station; but Mr. Benjamin, whom I 
knew and loved lopg ago, and whom I had con- 
fidently expected to meet, was absent. By the 
advice of physicians he had removed his family 
to Scio, hoping that a purer air might restore to 
his wife her failing health. How sad a station 
his—and hers— watching with flickering and 
fading hope the insidious progress of disease, and 
looking upon each other and upon their children 
with thoughts and yearnings to which no language 
can give utterance! But in the bitterest expe- 
riences of human life, God’s promises become 
richer and sweeter than ever to the believing soul ; 
and the inspired expressions of faith and hope 
are grasped and appropriated with a new con- 
sciousness of their meaning. ‘ The Lord is my 
shepherd, I shall not want.” “No eoop thing 
will be withheld from them that walk upright- 
ly” 

From the top of Mr. Riggs’s house I saw on 
the hill in the rear of the present town, the traces 
which remain of the ancient city, and the spot 
was pointed out—or what is believed to be the 
spot—where Polycarp, for his stubborn obedience 
to a higher law than that of the Roman empire, 
died in the flames. For seventeen hundred years 
the Christian world has honored the name of 
Polycarp because in the presence of the fire he 
dared to obey God rather than men. But in our 
country (if I have read aright the few newspapers 
that have fallen in my way while wandering 
over these distant lands) another style of Chris- 
tianity seems to be coming into fashion. Not 
only groveling politicians without heart or con- 
science, but men of high religious standing, pro- 
found divines, masters in Israel, are teaching 


law than that which is ordained by human legis- 
lation. 


lose a little of its disputatiousness about necessi- 
ty and liberty of will, and of its acuteness on 


which is the beginning of wisdom. 


evening we were passing over 





Greek Revolution. 


cupied by an industrious population. 


town of 









to teach a little more effectually, that fear of God 


But I must return to my story. A little before 
night we were upon the sea again; and in the 
inst Chios 
(Scio), the dim shore just visible in the starlight, 
and the lights of human habitations here and 
there telling us that this beautiful island, even 
under Turkish rule, is recovering from the deso- | swords at their sides, before leaving the steamer. 
lation which swept over it in the war of the | This was done civilly enough, (the chief object 
At about half-past nine A.M. 
on the 22nd of July, we arrived in the harbor of | letters, and no arms,) and was done without fee. 
But the moment I entered a hotel and engaged 
an apartment, there was laid before me, in the 
name of the police, a printed form oi what is 
called in the Italian idiom literally translated, a 
billet of insinuation, (biglietto dinsinuatione,) 
and I was required to fill up the blanks. This 
busy and thriving aspect shows that it is oc-|docutent, which was printed in two languages, 
Italian and German, must be returned to the po- 
lice within twelve hours, with the blanks filled 
up, or the hotel keeper is subjected to penalties 
in that case made and provided, and the traveler 
finds his journey suddenly terminated. In this 
way the paternal government undertakes to 


Syra. Here, after twenty-four hours quarantine, 
we placed our feet upon the soil of independent 
Greece. Since the commencement of the Greek 
revolution, this little island has been constantly 
growing in importance. The town is now re- 
ported to contain 14,000 inhabitants; and its 


, Tt was 
gladdeniag to feel that we had taken leave of 


Turkey and were once more within the limits of 
Christendom. I can easily believe that had Syra 
been my first landing-place after leaving New 
York or London, it might have had a barbarous 
look, and I might have concluded that the Greeks | ascertain from every traveler, native or foreigner, 
had gained but little by their emancipation from | male or female, his or her name and surname, his 
the Turkish yoke; but after having traveled for 
months in countries where the influences of the 
Mohammedan religion and the Mohammedan | she is married, unmarried or widowed, 
oppression have had their perfect work, I felt} ocoapying, 

that even such Christianity as that of the Greek | somebody else, whence arrived, and for how 
Church, with such freedom as is left under the gov- | long a time expecting 


Position of the European powers, “ the isles of 
Greece” were divided between the new kingdom 
and the Turkish empire. The Sporades, strown 
along the Asiatic coast trom the Dardanelles to 
Rhodes, were assigned to Turkey, while the 
Cyclades, grouped in a convenient nearness to 
the South-western shore of the Egean Sea, were 
politically incorporated with Greece. These lit- 
tle islands with their sheltered harbors, and with 
the smooth waters that surround them, tempt 
their inhabitants to maritime enterprise; and I 
cannot but think that emancipated Greece, in pro- 
portion to her progress in civil and religious 
liberty, will become important as a commercial 
and naval power. When the people shall leave 
barbarous and slavish traits of character, which 
Fthey could not be expected to lose so long as 
they were slaves, when the power of superstition 
and priestly domination over their minds shall 
begin to be broken, when a few more struggles 
shall have established the common welfare as the 
end of government, and justice instead of will as 
its rule,—then it may be expected that the favor- 
able geographical position and various physical 
advantages of Greece will become available to 
fill these islande, and the land of which they are 
the outposts, with all the activity and all the 
wealth and splendor of modern civilization, It 
must not be forgotten that time is a most impor- 
tant element in all great, political, and social 
changes ; and that not one generation has yet 
passed away since Greece, after so many centu- 
ries of slavery and barbarism, was ravaged by one 
of the most cruel and desolating wars in modern 
istory. 

After passing between Serpho and Siphanto, 
and leaving Argentiera and Milo on the left, we 
rounded in the night the southern capes of 
Greece; and the next morning (Thursday, July 
24,) we found ourselves gliding along the west- 
ern coast of the ancient Peloponnesus. We saw 
the bay of Navarino, made memorable in modern 
times by the bloody naval battle of Oct. 20, 1827, 
which annihilated for the time the Turkish navy 
and terminated the protracted war of the Greek 
revolution. At about 3 P.M. we were in the 
harbor of Zante—a beautiful town on the beau- 
tiful island of the same name. Zante, renowned 
for its currants (or Corinth grapes—the name 
“currant” being corrupted from “ Corinth”), is 
one of the seven “ United States of the Ionian 
Islands”—a little confederacy which was formed 
at the era of the first French revolution, and 
which passed under the protection of Great Bri- 
tain when the European system was reconstruct- 
ed by the Congress of Vienna after the downfall 
of Napoleon. As our steamer only touched at 
Zante for the landing and receiving of passengers 
we had no opportunity of seeing the town except 
from the harbor. 

Pursuing our voyage we soon found ourselves 
approaching the scene of the Odyssey. At sun- 
set we were in the channel between Cephalonia 
and Ithaca. On our left the bay of Samos was 
pointed out to us, and the site of the city whence 
came the suitors of Penelope. On our right was 
the little island, rugged and rocky, which the 
wandering Ulysses loved so much because it was 
his own, and of which he says (if I may copy 
the quotation from Murray’s Guide-book):— 
“ Horrid with cliffs, our meager land allows 
pie herbage for the mountain-goat to browse ; 
ut neither mead nor plain supplies to feed 
The sprightly courser or indulge his speed. 
To sea-surrounded realms the gods assign 
Small tract of fertile lawn—the least to mine.” 


The next morning—Friday, July 25—we were 
in the harbor of Corfu, the capital of the Ionian 
Islands, and the residence of the Lord High Com- 
missioner, who as representing the British Govern- 
ment is in fact the chief magistrate of the repub- 
lic. Here we had time to go ashore: anda great 
refreshment it was to see the neat and comfort- 
able aspect of a town under British government 
in contrast with the barbarous and squalid ap- 
pearance of oriental cities. The island of Corfu 
is the Pheacia of the Odyssey and the Coreyra 
of ancient history. The city of Corfu is doubt- 
less on the spot described by Homer as the capi- 
tal and court of King Alcinous. How many 
years was Ulysses in finding his way from the 
Trojan shore to Phwacia and to Ithaca? I for- 
get at this moment whether it was ten or twenty 
—a forgetfulness which convinces me that it is a 
gpoat while. since 1 was a boy. It is evident, 
however, that to Homer the distance between the 
Dardanelles and Corfu seemed like the distance 
from one end of the world to the other. But we 
had passed over all that distance in five days, of 
which five days more than two had been spent 
in the harbors of Smyrna, of Syra, and of Zante. 
Such is the difference between the art of naviga- 
tion in the heroic age and the art of navigation 
in this nineteenth century. 

After leaving Corfu we were for the most of 
that day and the next, out of sight of land ; but 
the “summer sea” of the Adriatic was as smooth 
as that of Long Island Sound. Sabbath morning 
(July 27) at an early hour we fell in with a wreck. 
A brig from Venice had been upset; her deck- 
load of lumber lay floating about her ; her crew, 
soaked and dripping, stood waiting {or help on 
that side of the hull which was above the water. 
A boat was sent to their relief, and they were all 
brought on board rejoicing in so happy a deliver- 
ance far more than they could have rejoiced in 
the safest and most prosperous voyage. The 
wreck was taken in tow and carried into the 
nearest port. By all this we were hindered full 
six hours, so that we did not arrive at Trieste till 
three o'clock in the afternoon. 

We soon began to have experience of what it 
is to be under the jurisdiction of a “ pastoral 
government.” I had previously, in Leghorn, 
Florence, Rome and Naples, known the comfort 
of being under those governments which charge 
themselves with the immense trouble of keeping 
watch over every body and looking into all the 
private affairs of every subject and of every stran- 
ger. In Turkey, however, and in Syria and 
Mesopotamia, though I had always carried a 





men to sneer and scoff at the idea of any higher | passport or tezkireh, it was more for my own 


convenience than for that of the government, and 


Surely our theology might well afford to 4 was never demanded of me except as a bill of 


ealth. Throughout that semi-barbarous empire 
—an empire which is only another name for op- 


such points as the sense in which Adam’s sin is pression—the American or European traveler 
imputed to his posterity, and the distinction be- goes and comes at his own free will, and is as 
tween natural and moral inability, if so it could | little subjected to any annoyance or impertinence 
learn a little more thoroughly, and be qualified | from the government as if he were traveling in 
New England. But the moment the returning 


traveler comes within the flight of the double- 


ined by custom-house officers in uniform with 


being to ascertain that we jhad no tobacco, no 





headed Austrian eagle, he finds that he has to do 

‘government which is afraid of everybody, 
and which, by assuming that everybody is a 
rogue and must be looked after as such, makes 
everybody its enemy. Our luggage was exam- 


or her country and place of birth, his or her age, 
his or her condition, art or trade, whether he or | nation. Even charity fa 
ying & chamber alone or in company with 


stay, &c. And all this 


of universal suspicion springing from conscious 
weakness, and prompting constantly, as in the 
case of my young friend, Mr. Brace, to the mean- 
est acts of cruelty. An American who travels 
into countries under such governments, becomes 
prouder of Lis own country than ever. No—I 
fear I must take that back. I remember that in 
1839 I sailed from New York to Charleston, and 
was not permitted to land till I had filled up the 
blanks in a paper of the same general character. 
The double-headed imperial eagle and the most 
sovereign and republican palmetto are too much 
alike in some things. 

We left Trieste as soon as possible on Mon- 
day, and the same day arrived at Venice. Had 
I been traveling as a sight-seer, | should have 
spent days—I might have spent weeks—in ad- 
miring the wonders of the once proud but now 
weakened and enslaved “‘ Queen of the Adriatic.” 
I saw what I could between sunset on Monday 
and three o'clock P.M. on Tuesday, and then 
hastened away by rail-road and diligence to 
Milan. After a night’s rest I had time for a 
hasty view of the magnificent cathedral of Mi- 
lan, commonly regarded as the greatest achieve- 
ment of the Gothic architecture. Had I known 
that our friend Dr. Bargnani, whom I was hop- 
ing to see in Turin, was at that very time in 
Milan, begging and waiting for leave to go out 
of Lombardy a few days on a matter of business, 
I should have endured for a little longer the un- 
comfortable sense of being under the Austrian 
Government administered according to martial 
law, (for martial is at this moment the supreme 
law throughout the Lombardo-Venetian king- 
dom,) and should have taken pains to find him 
out. But at Turin, where I arrived on Friday 
the first day of August, my disappointment in 
not seeing an old friend was made up by the 
very great kindness and attention of Mr. Kin- 
ney, our excellent minister at the court of the 
King of Sardinia. 

Of the Sabbath which I spent among the Wal- 
denses in one of their Alpine valleys,—of the 
short but pleasant visit which I made at Geneva, 
—and of my rapid passage through Switzerland 
and down the Rhine,—I will now write nothing. 
[ hope before returning home that I shall become 
a little better acquainted with things in England. 
The proposed meeting of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance, next week, will detain mea few days in 
London. After that, I must, if possible, see Ox- 
ford, Cambridge, and some other places, before I 
begin my voyage ‘‘westward” to those fair re- 
gions so blessed by the God of nature and of 
providence, where ‘“‘time’s noblest empire” is 
unfolding before the world its vast proportions. 
Yours, L. B. 
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THE SEASHORE versus THE INLAND. 


Newport, August 28th, 1851. 
My Dear Brorner Beecner :— 
Variety is one chief condition, I take it, of 
thorough enjoyment; variety in the outward 
scenes and incidents, with a similar variety in 
the impressions they make on us. The brief 
est recipe for clerical rest, might it not be this : 
Relief from all care, in scenes that entertain? 
One needs to have his thoughts taken off from 
his work, to have interest in other things ex- 
cited and maintained, to be buoyed and carried 
forward on the swell of new suggestions, in 
order to rest in the depths of his nature, and with 
permanent benefit. Now here the Inland seems 
to fail. Its impulses strike on one chord al- 
ways. Soon there gets to be something of 
sameness in the experiences. I know it is in 
very bad taste to say so; exceedingly shocking 
to all genuine sensibilities. But it is so, nev- 
ertheless; at least to those who have not a 
very unusual delight in the structures of Nature, 
with unusual knowledge to feed and sustain it. 
They who live in the country the whole year 
through may not feel this, perhaps; for their 
callings are there, their homes, and their inter- 
ests. Life to them is as engrossing as to men in 
great centres. Each day brings its special de- 
mands on activity. The total experience is as 
variously woven as if it were wrought on the 
pavement not the green-sward. It may be far 
more beautiful in its hues.—But to those who 
visit the country for the Summer—I mean the 
thoroughly rustic villages, away from towns and 
rails and stages, where nature is throned among 
lone hills—the sense of monotony is inevitable 
after a little. It seems impossible, of course, at 
the first, to one who goes from New York and 
its clamors, the heated brick-walls and the un- 
cleansed streets. The glory, for a time, is over 
all that meets him in the country. It fitly en- 
thralls and fills the sense. Sunrisings and sun- 
settings, and the manifold beauties that blush 
between them—the beamy clearness of the 
air, the smell of fields, the charm of flowers, the 
gay trip of brooks or their brawling rush, sun- 
shine and showers in beautiful alternation, the 
myriad growths and animate frames each one of 
which is a microcosm and the whole of which 
are a universe—I know in experience how de- 
lightful these are. Your letter recalls them with 
charming vividness, and makes it a joy just to sit 
beneath the shadow of the happy remembrance. 
The heart runs over with joy and peace, in the 
new and unspeakable nearness to Nature. The 
whole sensibility is excited and alert. Smiles 
come easier, and so do tears. Books are more 
lovely ; friendships are choicer ; the heavens and 
the earth area temple and a home, most reverend 
and dear. There is hardly another experience 
more delightful. If the musical utterance ever 
flows through one’s thoughts, inspiring the heart 
with the upspring of melodies, surely it must 
be then; when each hill from the distance sends 
its messages of strength, and each tree upon the 
plain takes a beauty from the Ideal, and the far- 
stretching landscape through all its sceneries be- 
comes voiceful and familiar. For soul and sense 
there is luxury in this. The unlimited rest and 
privilege from calls, fills the cup to the brim. 
But then comes the change. The transition 
has been too sudden, and reaction is a necessity. 
As the eye becomes sobered, its induction of par- 
ticulars does not altogether reéxcite this enthusi- 
asm. The cows and the whortleberries after all 
have their deficiences. The green of the meadow 
loses something of its freshness, and a shadow 
imperceptible comes to overgray the scene. The 
fish are wilfully unapt at biting, and the cleverest 
politics cannot conquer their prejudices ; 
‘perch are small, pickerel scarce,’ and the ridicu- 
lous pout only go out at dusk, Grasshoppers 
are extremely entertaining, of course ; but some- 
how there are strong family resemblances among 
them. The countenance of one might stand for 
a portrait of his whole generation ; and when you 
have carefully scrutinized his jumps you have a 
quite fair impression of the motions of his rela- 
tions. The good old people who keep them- 
selves awake at church by nibbling caraway, 
bring bunches surprisingly like each other, Sun- 
day after Sunday ; and the practice after a while 
becomes unsuggestive. Even the children get 
tired at last of filling their wells with ‘solemn 
toads,’ and are off on a hunt for the more agile 
frogs. The elders look up their forgotten amuse- 
ments. Books, letter-writing, chess, battledoor— 
there is faithful improvement of such means of 
culture. The nap after dinner becomes a won- 
drous relief, in abridging the day. One yawns, 
and gossips, and pines for the papers. Aan inci- 
dent is a pleasure of day-long continuance. 
If even a ‘suspicious bridge’ should give way 
under the carriage, the wetting would be borne 
for the sake of the excitement. The face of a 
friend we have known elsewhere, how our own 
beams to meet it! t tends toward stag- 
; till the liberal 
begin to snuff heresies in their friends. When 
the day of return comes, its promises are more 
sweet than were those of the arrival. To speak 
the plain truth, the last week has been tedious; a 


ing to 
ernment of King Otho, may make the difference | information is demanded, not as a mere matter of | fortnight would have answered considerably. bet- 
between barbarismi and civilization. After a| Yankee curiosity, or for the sake of statistical| ter—Is it not 0, my Brether? The nice little 
brief interview with Mr. Hildner one of the Ger-| tables to be hereafter constructed, but for the pond begins to look tight The cabinet-maker's 
man missionaries of the English Church Mie- convenience of the police, and that it-may be shop might as well have a man init! It would 


At the close of the Greek Revolution, when| the. 
Hellas was erected into a kingdom by the inter-| than any government conducted in such a spirit 








Now better than this, it is a place 
not too far away from ‘ towa;’ 
where one meets 


out waiting to be hunted;—a place which has 
had a history, and which still has inhabitants 
who remember and can tell it ; a place where the 
building is not all done yet, but where the sounds 
of the axe and the hammer may be heard; es- 
pecially a place where the Sea is about you, with 
its broad tranquil bosom sweeping out to the 
horizon, and its fleet foot of surf rushing up 
upon the land; with its infinite freshness, variety, 
and freedom, its breath for the frame and its spell 
for the mind, with the almost terrible personality 
which it seems to assert and through which it 
gladdens or awes one’s moods. In a place of 
this kind you find continual entertainment. The 
sense of relief from the burdens of care is as co- 
pious as elsewhere. Your pulse may get down 
to an absolute quietness. Yet you are not thrown 
back on your own bare resources. There is that 
in your ‘surroundings’ which appeals to atten- 
tion, and sheds back vigor and force upon 
you. You may drive, you may walk, you may 
chat, as you will; may talk politics, or theology, 
or science, or Letters: you may gather old le- 
gends, or rammage old books, or play with the 
children, or sit under the trees and do nothing 
else but watch the shadows as they flit. You 
may pick up insects, if your whim points to that, 
and classify grasshoppers, and speculate upon 
beetles ; or you may gather rare grasses, or cull 
mosses upon the beach, or sail, or fish, or plunge 
stalwart into the breakers and pluck vigor from 
them, or watch from afar the busy goings-on 
of fashionable life. In a word, you may do what 
you will, that is innocent, and can always find 
associates if your mood will allow them. The 
interests around you are parallel with your own; 
and they quicken you by sympathy. They put 
you completely at your ease in enjoying. A 
subtle pervading energy gathers silently through 
the frame, like an essence of Life. The soul it- 
self gets baptisms of strength. 





Take Newport for illustration. 1 am not set 
for the maintenance of this, as the chiefest of 
places for summer-recreation. It has its disadvan- 
tages ; and some of them are great ones, But it 
has many excellencies; and, to those familiar 
with it, will express what I mean with very apt 
clearness.—I have spoken already, in the letter 
which has served as the occasion of yours, of the 
Bath in the surf, and so that shall pass ; though I 

beg you to understand that no lines of ink can 

give you the counterpart of that rare exhilaration 

which streams through the frame like the light 
through the sky, when the breakers tumble on 

you in their coolness and power. Cresting, 

sparkling, mighty and sunny-bright, tossed from 

the ocean which has floated afar around coral 

reefs and has mirrored the glory of tropical 

skies, they break upon the beach in thunderous 
power, yet frolic and leap as if sprites rode 
among them. No power can stay them; the 
whole united force of man cannot check them an 
instant; yet they bear the child as tend+rly on 
their foam as if the mother bathed its brow. One 
never gets tired of watching or of sharing this 
generous pleasure. The hour for its return is 
always hailed, and the very babe kicks and croons 
more merrily as the carriage turns down to meet 
the surf.—But enough has been said of this par- 
ticular in our life. We have drives, too, or 
walks, or sails, as you choose ; and almost each 
one among scenes that are memorable. Will you 
ride to the Fort, this pleasant afternoon ! 

Just notice, then, first, this nariow street 
which we turn into at starting. It has not its 
like in any town that youknow. Straight, paved, 
and painfully narrow, it speaks of times long 
vanished and historic; of the days when 
“ots” in Newport were precious, and the small- 
est ground-space must suffice for a dwelling; 
when New York was its rival, and the contest 
was close, for commercial supremacy ; when the 
forts around the harbor had something to do be- 
side watching the waves. Processions of slaves, 
fresh-caught in Africa, have moved through this 
street. Perhaps, further back, less notorious 
treasures, that were not long from the Spanish 
Main. The king's sailors roystered here, before 
American ships were dreamed of. An East India 
commerce has poured through it since its wealth 
of silks and costly spices ; all passed away now, 
as the pageant of a dream. Yonder is the house 
of the Tailor, of Cooper's “Red Rover.’ On 
your left is a mansion where Washington once 
held his head-quarters. A little above, as you 
ascend the hill, stands Trinity Church ; built as | 











far away back as 1726; the only church which | 
the British spared, when they occupied the is- | 
land and turned the others into barracks. Its | 
organ was given it by Bishop Berkeley, and 
memorable dust of Huguenots and others re- 
poses in the graveyard beneath its shadow. 
Farther up, on the right, is the old Stone-Tower ; 


as to whether it were a Fort or the baptistery 
of a Church, built by the Northmen, or were sim- 
ply a Mill, built by Benedict Arnold (the Grand- 
father of the Traitor,) two hundred years ago. 
Of course the neighbours maintain the latter ; for 
to them the Northmen are distant and mythic, 
and doubtless the structure was once used as a 
mill. But the learned Danish students of anti- 
quities affirm that it cannot be of later origin than 
the Twelfth Christian century, and its rude em- 
brasures seem to point to defence as one of its 
purposes. It can hardly be doubted, either, that 
the Northmen did visit this continent, lang syne ; 
so we are free to speculate with the rest. At 
any rate the tower as it now stands is pictu- 
resque; and though the rich broad glebe about 
its base, just covered with summer's brightest 
sward, is older by some cycles than its weather- 
stained masonry, it is something to look from a 
new Yankee street upon stones that may have 
been piled by the Vikings. The poets, too, 
have brought fine gifts to adorn it—The Li- 
brary Building you notice yonder, embowered 
among trees, was founded by one Redwood, nigh 
a century since; and it bears his name, as of 
right it ought. Its books are numerous, and some 
of them rare. You may lounge there if you will. 


And nowas the carry-all rolls through this street 
—as modern and fresh as the lower one was an- 
tique—you can hardly escape a ripple from the 
eagerness of the children. We are just in the 
midst of the fashionable quarter; the conspicu- 
ous Ocean House shining before us, and the road 
being lined for a mile in advance with the piaces 
which taste and wealth have furnished for a 
graceful and sumptuous summer life. The bright 
open i drive gaily by us, and voices 
of laughter, the flush of beauty, the flutter of 
brilliant gossamer dresses, are on every hand. It 
is Hyde Park in miniature. Of course we are 
superior to all such fascinations ; philosophically 
invincible to silks and taffety. Yet graceful lines 
and vivid colors are never unpleasing, either in 
painting or in costume ; and in this genial mel- 
low air it is curious to see how they draw out 
fancies, from hearts not wont to teem with such. 
Some thoughts rememberable, more thoughts ri- 
diculous, odd quirks and conceits of possible 
transformations, float subtly into the thoughts and 
bubble into speech. Only we are careful to keep 
within the compass of easy smiles, and not to 
let humor crisp sharply into fun: A joke would 
shatter the bland summer-air. A laugh and a 
joltare alike to be dreaded. But the lodgings we 
have left, in the Ellery-house, are almost as sepa- 
rate from this as if they were in Woodstock : 
and in ten minutes more we have passed it all, 
Bare nature is then about us, in her rocki- 
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pitalities ; where the incidents come to you, with- 
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about which the antiquaries are speculating still, | 





our right, to the west, from the same sterile emi- 
nence, we look off on the Fort majestically 
sleeping a mile away in silent granite sternnese | 
You see a special feature of it from here. If the 
upper line of its bastions were horizontal, guns 
planted here would at once command them. 
They are ‘defiled, therefore, towards the bay, 
and are highest in the rear; so that balls thrown 
frou hence must fall harmless upon the parapet 
or if they pass that must go over the works 
A nice calculation ; but enough to save the Fort, 
and to show how man may out-engineer Nature. 
As you look beyond the Fort, and let the eye 
range the bay, you see just across it Canonicut 
—an islan! stretching northward some eight 
miles, and southward to the Light—and over be 
yond that the ‘shores of Narragansett. There, 
formerly, reigned baronial hospitality, with almost 
more than baronial wealth. The king hag 
staunch adherents there, and the footprints of 
History along its shores would well repay the ef- 
fort to trace them. What a grand panorama is 
before and about us! The bay. the bluffs, the 
distant town, the silent fort, the sails that shim 
mer and glance upon the waters, the idle sloop: 
the calm majestic shores rising beyond, and {ar 
away the heaving Atlantic! 

Now onward again, over steep rocky roads 
around suddenest turns, through a valley, up a 
height, beneath the brow of a noble redoubt, 
along the edge of the motionless bay, and we 
drive through the entrance. How the walls 
frown upon us, as We come into their shadow, 
so pierced at every turn with embrasures for can- 
non and slits for the mnsketry! An army 
might be swept from this covered-way, like 
grain before reapers, ere the gateway could be 
forced: yet it opens to us freely its hospitable 
front. Within, what a broad and magnificent 
Parade! You have not expected an area so 
great. A thousand men might maneuvre together 
upon this smoothed and trodden lawn. and on 
the weekly parade-days you shail find fifty car- 
riages driving at once around the road-way. But 
now only a few soldiers are lounging at their 
barracks, and some silent field pieces are stand- 
ing in the centre. They would tell if they could 
of Buena Vista and Palo Alto, where their swift 
death alone and terribly hurled back the assault ; 
but their muzzles are dumb, and children are 
gambolling about them and mounting astride 
their rugged carriages, as if put there on purpose 
to wreathe with smiles the front of War. This Fort 
is worth a thorough study. It is said to stand 
fourth in the world for strength. The best engi- 
neering skill has planned it, and ample outlays 
have realized the plan. Beneath you are maga- 
zines. A subterranean way connects with the 
Redoubt. Glacis and counterscarp are mined 
and raked at every point. Each bastion protects 
its fellow. Each block is cut with absolute sci- 
ence; the whole great structure must stand for 
ages. One cannot consider it without reverence 
for the power that has built it here in durable 
majesty, or without confidence in the flag that 
streams always above it. It is really a Peace- 
maker; for the shield which it hangs at the door 
of New England is too massive to be touched 
with the spear of defiance by any Power the 
earth now holds. Vacation itself, too, shall not 
hinder us from feeling that such vast works are 
monitors of the race; that that which illus- 
trates power as this does, should stimulate cour- 
age and nerve to great enterprise in every depart- 
ment. 

Returning, we will drive by the Southern point 
of the island, where nothing but the ocean is be- 
tween you and Cuba. To-morrow you shall fish 
there if you will on the spray-wet rocks, and 
fill your basket, peradventure your wagon, with 
bass and black-fish. But to-day we will only 
give time to the children to fill their laps with 
shells and pebbles, orto pick up the nearer and 
glossier mosses. By the way, though, these 
Mosses—have you anything prettier among inland 
growths ! May not.nymphs of the sea line thei: 
grottoes with these, and be as well-furnitured as 
fairies of the wood’ I am not learned in the 
names of these Algae: and, sooth to say, their 
classes and histories are beyond my research. 
But their varieties are as manifest as those 
of the flowers, and seem almost as numerous 
and you will have to look widely for a 





| more vivid page among the treatises of Nature 


| than that which this little child’s hand has gath 
The heave of the Deep has not roughened 
Spread them out upon a leaf, con- 
sider their symmetries, draw forth their colors 
—and they shal] speak to you, not less than 
shells or birds or flowers, of the eternal Beauty 
among God’s thoughts. Going home, we will 
pause a moment above the Spouting Horn, to fill 
our ears with the thunder of the surge, and yet 
reach the inner-bay in time to see the sun go 
down, amid canopied clouds nowhere more gor- 

eous. Observe how the waves are burnished 
beneath this great splendor. What radiance 
from above is flung over all! The coarse can- 
vass sails that strain beneath us, or that shiver 
j}and flap as they turn into the wind, do you 
see how they gleam through this glorious light, 
as if the jewelled sails on Cydnus had been 
floated hither? No wonder that artists have 
been numerous here—Stuart, Allston, Malbone, 
and the rest—and that talent and taste for ar- 
tistic pursuits are always rife. One even- 
ing a year, as beautiful as this, should secure 
the effect. This noble sweep of sea and shore, 
| the pictured is!ands sleeping amid the scene, this 
wilderness of rocks that towers behind us, yon 
glistening town with every spire gilded and 
glowing, those shining sails of boats and yachts, 
and most of all the clouds afar, billowy, bound- 
less, sweeping upward from the sun, and rich in 
every glorious hue—one could scarcely be other 
than an artist to-night if God had given him 
brain and hand! Such alchemy might transmute 
leaden fancies into golden. 

We could hardly take you another drive as va- 
rious as this, and yet as easy, if you were with us 
to-day. But we might ride to Battle-hill, a no- 
ble eminence some miles to the north where the 
hard-fought fight of the Revolution occurred, and 
on the way to which one gets superb views of 
the orchards and farms on the west of the island, 
as well as of the bay with Mount Hope at the 
head of it. Or, we might stop at Lawton’s Val- 
ley, a romantic and shaded dell where a merry 
little stream is perfectly at home, and makes a6 
much noise as that circumstance would suggest. 
Or we might drive to the Glen, to Vaucleuse, to 
Whitehall—the latter the home in this country 
of Bishop Berkeley, and the second the seat of 
affluent beauty. We might ride over the Beaches 
(there are three in succession, ) and who ever tires 
of these talks with the sea? the inhalation of 
breezes that have roughed the waves for a thou- 
sand miles since they rustled last through groves 
of palms* There is one great defect in all these 
drives, and that is the absence of groves and 
woodland ; the lack, almost, of trees by the road- 
side. But the country is charming, and many of 
its scenes are strikingly picturesque. 

If you would rather walk than ride, the an- 
cient grounds of Godfrey Malbone are within 
easy reach, of which there are traditions suf- 
ficiently unique. Just beyond them is a tower, 
on an ancient fortification, worth walking miles 
toclimb. Thereare even whortleberry pastures, 
not a thousand leagues away ; and ‘Paradise’ 
and ‘Purgatory’ are both accessible. Or if you 
will sail, there are boats at the wharves always 
Waiting for your bidding. Go out in the mora- 
ing, in garments not canonical but admira- 
bly fit to the work you have in hand; join two 
or three friends who are charmingly harmonized 
in their zest for the sea, though as various as 
their names in other relations ; Jet the boat turn 
first up the placid Narragansett, then outward 85 
the breeze shifts toward the welcoming ocean; 
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way back with story and song, with cheerful 
chat or graver discussion ; hear the stories of the 
fisherman about dangers aud ‘scapes, about 
* bassing’ and ‘ sharking,’ the glories of this har- 
bor and its old-time histories; lie stretched upon 
the benches and look up into the blue, till it 
seems & more brilliant and wonderful Se:, swim- 
ming ever overhead; watch the gulls as they circle 
and poise and dive, and lap yourself in fancy on 
the air that buoys them; then swirl into the bay, 
round the foot of the fort, glide swiftly to the 
pier and walk up to your home, while yet the 
sunset bathes the sea ;—and 1 think you will 
agree that the day has been memorable! that the 
country, in its prime, holds no luxury like this. 
Why the bound of the boat, as it leaped before 
the breeze, shall be with you for a week ; and an 
impulse from the waves shall seem to have 
touched your blood with light. 

In fine, my dear Brother, the case stands thus :— | Christian ou, 
you have charms in the Inland which delight for | bosom ' 
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a while; but we on the Sea-shore have more va-| But how s 
rious pleasures. You are witched for a week, | he sees that 

but then comes a terrible punctum indiferens, and | cast out into 
after that matters begin to be tiresome; but we] will not cho 
are ata loss how to gather all our pleasures. through ma: 
You are tempted, in the lack of sufficient enter-} push away | 
taininent, to run till against ‘heresies , but the sea] name; and | 
itself teaches us liberality. ‘ou will go back, 1] day that sha! 


hope, refreshed and vigorous; but the next year 
Then 
again, in the light of a 
mutual and a larger experience ;—till which Lam, 
as ever, your affectionate Brother Ss. 
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you must seek the sea-side and the surf. 
we will try our argument 
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—the longest period of sojourn within this, the 
state of my birth, for twenty-five years. During 
this quarter of a century, she has partaken 
largely of the changes that have gone on 
throughout New England Her old towns have 
grown rusty, and Jie up upon her high places to 
the coolness of summer and to the roaring 
winds of winter, in a tranquillity which would 
soothe the progressive fears of the most costive 
conservative. Young men, as soon as they attain 
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vately had, will be of the highest interest. Why 
should there not be illustrations, so easily and 
cheaply procured, of their residences, birth- 
houses, their churches, and monuments or simple 
tomb-stones ; and if there is none even of these, 
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of the people make a thorough separation be- 
tween the living and the dead. The theology 
has entered into the practical ways of life. The 
dead are utterly gone. God has them in another 
world. Their state is fixed and unalterable. So 
thinking, it seems of but little worth to garnish 
their sleeping places. But in part this neglect is 
owing to want of education, in New England for 
the graceful and the beautiful, It isa pain to 
Us to tread these places, Were I buried here, it 
seems as if my very bones would pluck at these 
disgraceful weeds and thistles, should they pene- 
trate the mold above my head, And J cannot 
help feeling that it is a shame and disgrace that 
the only places in thrifty New Engiand where 
weeds are allowed to grow unmolested are grave- 
yards, where the bodies of our sweet children, 
where father and mother, brother and sister, hus- 
band and wife, rest till the resurrection. Cows and 
horses are often allowed to pasture on the graves ; 
Saving the expense of mowing, besides a clear 
Rain in grass! One of the finest orchards in 
that which flourishes upon the old town-grave- 
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the west, from the same sterile emi- 
ook off on the Fort majestically 
ile away in silent granite sternneas ! 
ecial feature of it from here. If the 
f its bastions were horizontal, guns 
> would at once command them. 
lefiled,’ therefore, towards the bay, 
est in the rear; so that balls thrown 
nust fall harmless upon the parapet, 
ass that must go over the works. 
lation ; but enough to save the Fort, 
how man may out-engineer Nature, 
; beyond the Fort, and let the eye 
y, you see just across it Canonicut 
stretching northward some eight 
yuthward to the Light—and over be- 
he ‘shores of Narragansett. There, 
gued baronial hospitality, with almost 
baronial wealth. The king had 
1erents there, and the footprints of 
ig its shores would well repay the-ef- 
them. What a grand panorama is 
about us! The bay, the bluffs, the 
», the silent fort, the sails that shim. 
nee upon the waters, the idle sloops, 
ijestic shores rising beyond, and far 
saving Atlantic! 
rard again, over steep rocky roads, 
denest turns, through a valley, up a 
eath the brow of a noble redoubt, 
dge of the motionless bay, and we 
zh the entrance. How the walls 
| us, as We come into their shadow, 
t every turn with embrasures for can- 
slits for the musketry! An army 
swept from this covered-way, like 
e reapers, ere the gateway could be 
it opens to us freely its hospitable 
thin, what a broad and magnificent 
fou have not expected an area so 
housand men might maneuvre together 
smoothed and trodden lawn, and on 
parade-days you shall find fifty car- 
ng at once around the road-way. But 
n few soldiers are lounging at their 
nd some silent field pieces are stand- 
‘entre. They would tell if they could 
Vista and Palo Alto, where their swift 
e and terribly hurled back the assault ; 
muzzles are dumb, and children are 
r about them and mounting astride 
ed carriages, as if put there on purpose 
with smiles the front of War. This Fort 
thorough study. [t is said to stand 
he world for strength. The best engi- 
ill has planned it, and ample outlays 
zed the plan. Beneath you are maga- 
subterranean way connects with the 
Glacis and counterscarp are mined 
at every point. Each bastion protects 
Fach block is cut with absolute sci- 
whole great structure must stand for 
e cannot consider it without reverence 
wer that has built it here in durable 
r without confidence in the flag that 
ways above it. It is really a Peace- 
r the shield which it hangs at the door 
ingland is too massive to be touched 
spear of defiance by any Power the 
holds. Vacation itself, too, shall not 
from feeling that such vast works are 
of the race; that that which illus- 
er as this does, should stimulate cour- 
‘rve to great enterprise in every depart- 


1g, We will drive by the Southern point 
nd, where nothing but the ocean is be- 
-and Cuba. To-morrow you shall fish 
ou will on the spray-wet rocks, and 
jasket, peradventure your wagon, with 
black-fish. But to-day we will only 
to the children to fill their laps with 
pebbles, orto pick up the nearer and 
1osses. By the way, though, these 
wave you anything prettier among inland 
May not.nymphs of the sea line theii 
‘ith these, and be as well-furnitured as 
the wood? I am not learned in the 
these Algae; and, sooth to say, their 
id histories are beyond my research. 
varieties are as manifest as those 
vers, and seem almost as numerous ; 
will have to look widely for a 
d page among the treatises of Nature 
which this little child’s hard has gath 
e heave of the Deep has not roughened 
. Spread them out upon a leaf, con- 
ir symmetries, draw forth their colors 
ey shall speak to you, not less than 
birds or flowers, of the eternal Beauty 
od’s thoughts. Going home, we will 
noment above the Spouting Horn, to fill 
with the thunder of the surge, and yet 
 inner-bay in time to see the sun go 
‘id canopied clouds nowhere more gor- 
Ybserve how the waves are burnished 
this great splendor. What radiance 
ve is flung over all! The coarse can- 
that strain beneath us, or that shiver 
as they turn into the wind, do you 
hey gleam through this glorious light, 
jewelled sails on Cydnus had been 
ither? No wonder that artists have 
erous here—Stuart, Allston, Malbone, 
est—and that talent and taste for ar- 
rsuits are always rife. One even- 
ar, as beautiful as this, should secure 
This noble sweep of sea and shore, 
red is!ands sleeping amid the scene, this 
3s of rocks that towers behind us, yon 
, town with every spire gilded and 
those shining sails of boats and yachts, 
of all the clouds afar, billowy, bound- 
eping upward from the sun, and rich in 
rious hue—one could scarcely be other 
artist to-night if God had given him 
hand! Such alchemy might transmute 
ncies into golden. 
uld hardly take you another drive as va- 
this, and yet as easy, if you were with us 
But we might ride to Battle-hill, a no- 
ence some miles to the north where the 
ght fight of the Revolution occurred, and 
ay to which one gets superb views of 
1rds and farms on the west of the island, 
is of the bay with Mount Hope at the 
it. Or, we might stop at Lawton’s Val- 
mantic and shaded dell where a merry 
sain is perfectly at home, and makes as 
ise as that circumstance would suggest. 
right drive to the Glen, to Vaucleuse, to 
Jl—the latter the home in this country 
»p Berkeley, and the second the seat of 
beauty. We might ride over the Beaches 
re three in succession,) and who ever tires 
talks with the sea? the inhalation of 
that have roughed the waves for a thou- 
les since they rustled last through groves 
s’ There is one great defect in all these 
and that is the absence of groves and 
nd; the lack, almost, of trees by the road- 
But the country is charming, and many of 
es are stijkingly picturesque. 
yu would rather walk than ride, the an- 
rounds of Godfrey Malbone are within 
sach, of which there are traditions suf- 
y unique. Just beyond them is a tower, 
ancient fortification, worth walking miles 
». There are even whortleberry pastures, 
thousand leagues away ; and ‘ Paradise’ 
‘urgatory’ are both accessible, Or if you 
il, there are boats at the wharves always 
t for your bidding. Go out in the mora- 
1 garments not canonical but admira- 
0 the work you have in hand; join two 
» friends who are charmingly harmonized 
zest for the sea, though as various as 
mes in other relations; Jet the boat turn 
the placid Narragansett, then outward 98 
sze shifts toward the welcoming ocean; 
ir lines for blue-fish around Mackerel-cove, 
non ‘through the reef, where the end 
sland is fringed with rocks and the break- 
h with perpetual moan; watch the boat- 
he looks from his landmarks to his sails 


n up to the skies, and draw your long . 


when the last rock is passed; pull in the 
ue-fish as he darts on your hook, and feel 
ng thrills rolling up upon your pulses; 
ur dinner on the rocks, where the fisher 
a cook surpassing Ude, and your appe 
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way back with story and song, with cheerful 
chat or graver discussion ; hear the stories of the 
fisherman about dangers and ‘scapes, about 
‘ bassing’ and ‘sharking,’ the glories of this har- 
bor and its old-time histories; lie stretched upon 
the benches and look up into the blue, till it 
seems a more brilliant and wonderful Se:, swim- 
ming ever overhead ; watch the gulls as they circle 
and poise and dive, and lap yourself in fancy on 
the air that buoys them; then swirl into the bay, 
round the foot of the fort, glide swiftly to the 
pier and walk up to your home, while yet the 
sunset bathes the sea ;—and I think you will 
agree that the day has been memorable! that the 
country, in its prime, holds no luxury like this. 
Why the bound of the boat, as it leaped before 
the breeze, shall be with you fora week ; and an 
impulse from the waves shall seem to have 
touched your blood with light. 

in fine, my dear Brother, the case stands thus — 
you have charms in the Inland which delight for 
a while; but we on the Sea-shore have more va- 
rious pleasures. You are witched for a week, 
but (hen comes a terrible punctum indifferens, and 
after that matters begin to be tiresome; but we 
are ut a loss how to gather all our pleasures. 
You are tempted, in the lack of sufficient enter- 
taininent, to run tilt against ‘heresies ; but the sea 
itself teaches us liberality. You will go back, I 
hope, refreshed and vigorous ; but the next year 
you must seek the sea-side and the suri. Then 
we will try our argument again, in the light of a 
mutual and a larger experience ;—till which I am, 
as ever, your affectionate Brother 5. 


——< 


Woopstocs, Cr., Aug. 30. 
When this reaches you, I shall have spent six 
successive Sabbaths in the state of Connecticut, 
the longest period of sojourn within this, the 
state of my birth, for twenty-five years. During 
this quarter of a century, she has partaken 
largely of the changes that have gone on 
throughout New England. Her old towns have 
grown rusty, and Jie up upon her high places to 
the coolness of summer and to the roaring 
winds of winter, in a tranquillity which would 
soothe the progressive fears of the most costive 
conservative. Young men, as soon as they attain 
their majority, push off to the West or South, or 
tothe nearest manufacturing village or rail-road 
depot. Thus the uplifted towns, seen afar, upon 
their mighty hills, lie like a dream ; while their 
offspring villages in the valleys below whirl, 
like a top, with enterprise. The gods of the 
valleys are mightier in New England than the 
gods of the hills ; the loom is too strong for the 
plow. Indeed, farmers’ boys are the most profit- 
able crop that New England farms now produce. 
To ride about these endlessly diversified hills, 
and martel at their beauty, and rejoice in their 
associations, is, I am persuaded, a much easier 
way of spending time than to subdue them, and 
compel them to render up remunerating harvests 
One would think that there had been, at some- 
time, a hailstorm of granite boulders, and a rain 
of small stones to boot, along these hills. I have 
seen a number of farms on which must have 
originated the affecting incidents of sheep having 
their noses sharpened to get the grass between 
the stones, and grasshoppers clinging to muller 
stalks with tears in their eyes from very hunger! 
And yet it is surprising to see how much soil 
labor has redeemed from rock and stone, and 
smoothed and enriched into deep and mellow 
tilth. The rugged pastures which enclose many 
of these beautiful farms area sample of wha 
the farms once were, and a gauge of the degree 
of labor which they have cost. A highly culti- 
vated farm is always an object of beauty ; but in 
the rocky parts of New England, a fine farm har 
a moral beauty; it is an enduring mark ano 
measure of indomitable industry. And the bes! 
of al! is, that, while the men make the farms, the 
farms thus make the men. There is scarcely a 
homestead to be met far or near that has not 
reared some man who is or has been distin 
guished in public life. Nor can I think of a 
worthier aim, during the summer vacations ot 
professional men, than to return to their native 
places, and gather up the memorials of past days, 
and in the lives, customs, and familiar wants oj 
ihe past and passing generations, furnish mate- 
tials for history. Why should not all the ole 
mansions and farm houses be secured by Da 
guerreotype, before they crumble? “ Lossing’s 
Field Book of the Revolution” is, on this account. 
worthy of all praise. Bui why should the me- 
morials of only our revolutionary worthies be 
preserved *. Why not the birth-places of eminent 
civilians, clergymen, inventors, schoolmasters, 
and of all others who have worthily served thei: 
generation? Dr. Sprague, of Albany, has in 
preparation the lives of the most noted American 
clergymen, now deceased,—-a work which we be- 
lieve, from a slight taste which we have pri- 
vately had, will be of the highest interest. Why 
should there not be illustrations, so easily and 
cheaply procured, of their residences, birth- 
houses, their churches, and monuments or simple 
tomb-stones; and if there is none even of these, 
then of the spots or grave-yards where they lie? 
By-the-bye, speaking of grave-yards, one can- 
hot but be pained at the desolation of these 
places in so many New England towns. Once 
decently buried, and a stone erected, the labor of 
love ends, and the memorials are given over to 
the elements. It is painful to me, for the most 
part, to walk through the New England grave- 
yards, alwaye excepting the noble cemeteries 
which within a few years have begun to spring 
up near the larger towns and cities, The fences 
are dilapidated, the head-stones broken, or 
swayed half-over, the intervals choked up with 
briars, elders, and fat-weeds; and the whole 
place bearing impress of the most frigid indiffer- 
ence. Yet nowhere on earth is death more 
solemn than in New England, nor the remem- 
brance of the dead more ineffaceable. Nowhere 
else is man valued so highly, or his loss more 
universally felt, But there seems to be little 
thought of anything that is not in some way 
connected with practical utility. If the departed 
could be made one whit happier,—if it were 
dreamed that: the beautifying of the grave would 
even be noticed by those whose bodies sleep 
there, nowhere else in the world would loving 
cate continue to be lavished upon the enclosing 
soil more than in New England. But the habite 
of the people make a thorough separation be- 
tween the living and the dead. The theology 
has entered into the practical ways of life. The 
dead are utterly gone. God has them in another 
World. Their state is fixed and unalterable. So 
thinking, it seems of but little worth to garnish 
their sleeping places, But in part this neglect is 
owing to want of education, in New England for 
the graceful and the beautiful. It is a pain to 
Us to tread these places. Were I buried here, it 
seems as if my very bones would pluck at these 
disgraceful weeds and thistles, should they pene- 
trate the mold above my head. And I cannot 
help feeling that it is a shame and disgrace that 
the only places in thrifty New Engiand where 
Weeds are allowed to grow unmolested are grave- 
yards, where the bodies of our sweet children, 
where father and mother, brother and sister, hus- 
band and wife, rest till the resurrection. Cows and 
horses are often allowed to pasture on the graves ; 
Saving the expense of mowing, besides a clear 
Ruin in grass! One of the finest orchards in —— is 
that which flourishes upon the old town-grave- 
yard, (now private property.) The remains of a 


thought of. It becomes associated with themes 
which often inspire and sanctify the imagination. 
Christ, the Victor and Redemptor—our own Vic- 
tory and redemption; heaven, and renewed 
friendship, and higher loves, and inconceivable 
joys ;—these themes find in such places an easy 
association with our thoughts, and life becomes 
dignified by the estimate which we place uron 
death. Besides, it is a blessed attainment when 
we can so associate the truths of God’s word 
with natural objects, that one is, in a manner, 
reading his Bible in flowers, in forests, in sun- 
light, and at twilight, always, everywhere, and 
in everything. It isa blessed thing to have con- 
verted death into a joy; yea, to kindle up in its 
portals a light that shines backward upon our 
path of life, and cheers us onward toward it, as 
if it were, as it is, our home and glory. For 
death is the coming of the Son of Man. A 
Christian ought not to be afraid of his Father's 
bosom ! 

But how should one not shrink from burial if 
he sees that all who have gone before him are 
cast out into a place of desolation, where friends 
wiil not choose to come, or will come to wade 
through matted grass and tangled weeds, and 
push away bush and briar to read his decaying 
name; and hasten away, dreading the cheerless 
day that shall bring their bodies too, to the home 
of the refuse and worn out! Oh! may the sun 
pierce through the shade of trees, dear to many 
birds, to fall in chequered light upon my grave! 
{ ask no stone or word of inscription. May 
flowers be the only memorials of my grave, re- 
newed every spring, and maintained through the 
long summer ! 

Toa certain extent this matter will be re- 
formed by the selection of grounds in imitation 
of our suburban cemeteries. But this should not 
hinder an immediate attention to the simple 
burial grounds which must long be the only rest- 
ing places for the departed of our villages. And 
although any one who has Christian refinement 
will feel an interest in mending the grossness of 
prevalent custom, is it not a peculiarly fit labor 
of love for woman? The ladies of any parish 
have but to determine that the resting places of 
their ancestors shall bud and blossom as the 
rose, and it will be done. Letclean and sufficient 
fences be made; let the borders and paths be 
planted with shade trees; let the side-paths be 
lined with roses, vines, and fine-growing shrubs ; 
let the grass be shorn at least every month ; let 
measures be taken to erect again the drooping 
headstones of the ancient dead, and, if needful, 
retrace the effaced letters ;—for all these things 
are within the reach of every village parish in 
New England. 

We stood with peculiar pleasure, but a few 
days ago, in the burial place of the family of 
Uncas, in Norwich, Ct., upon the banks of the 
Mystic. Blessed be the hands that traced that 
nclosure, and builded the simple shaft of granite 
that bears only the word “ Uncas.” About fifty 
lescendants, even to the last of his noble line, 
lie sleeping about him. At buta little distance 
is the ground where the ludians buried their 
sachems. Bringing them up the cove in their 
canoes, they ascended a dark and beautiful 

ravine, to the broad bluff-head, and there laid 

them down in burial ypon its level circuit. This 
very ground is now the property of Ik Marvel, 

(the pleasant author of much summer literature,) 

upon which he proposes erecting his dwelling. 

At first one reluctates at such ause. Yet, as all 

he Indian haunts are possessed by streets and 

iwellings—No, we are not satisfied, after all, 

that it should be so. But, if it must be, we are 

hankful that a genial soul, alive to all the asso- 

siations of the place, finding inspiration in them, 

perhaps embalming their histories in his literary 

works, will rear his mansion over the dust of 
nany generations of the mighty men of the 

‘orest. Perhaps, as he sits in thoughtful twilight, 

reflecting over the graves of those who once were 

chiefs among their fellows, but who now have 

faded away to a mere memory—he may be in- 

«pired to associate his labors with the moral 

srowth of his age, that so hés memory shall never 
fade, but stand in freshness and glory, even after 
he trump shall have called forth his reanimated 
lust, and that of his dusky predecessors, to the 
norning of ordeal and of glory. 

Mr. Mitchell is the son of a former clergyman 

of Norwich ; and is enabled by his patrimony to 

snjoy @ literary leisure that seldom is found in- 

ligenous among the granite rocks of New Eng- 

and, But | must resorve for a separate letter 

some few words about Norwich, the most pic- 

turesque of all the towns of Connecticut. * 


—-ee-— 


FROM SARATOGA SPRINGS. 


THE WOODS AND WINDS IN SARATOGA,—THE 
GREAT TEMPERANCE CONVENTION,—HOW THEY 
LEGISLATE IN MAINE. 


I am in the green forest, seated on the red de- 
caying stump of an old pine tree. What a love- 
ly day in August! The wind is up, a west wind, 
balmy and soft, as it tempers the heat of noon, 
und steals subdued and fresh within the wood, 
across my face while I am writing. Through 
the branches and foliage of the tall trees it 
sweeps with a music, how like the distant roar 
if ocean, yet how varied in its pauses and its 
risings, lulled now to a whisper, and now again, 
surging like the loud tramp of the sea across 
some vast beach that receives for leagues the 
breaking surf of the Atlantic. How gracefully 
and grandly the trees of the wood bend and 
wave, and slowly toss their foliage across one 
inother, the tree-tops undulating like the billows! 
The mixture of tail pines with walnuts, maples, 
oaks and beeches, gives a sweet variety to the 
music of the breeze. Blow away merrily, thou 
pleasant inland gale, that here in the country 
breathest the freshness and fragrance of green 
fields and forests, but in the city wouldest be 
laden with oppressive clouds of dust. Here we 
love the long continuance of the music! There 
is life, freedom, coolness in it. And the carpet 
at my feet, how beautiful! albeit covered with 
gray decaying leaves, leaf skeletons, diy crack- 
ling spires of pine foliage, crispy broken cones, 
soft mosses, tangled roots, and scanty grass and 
herbage. Yet how beautiful! All things here 
are full of beauty; the very process of decay in 
the forest is beaut ful. Truly, God hath made 
all things beautiful in their time. 

And the sunshine here, even in the coolest of 
these recesses, with what a dancing lovely flick- 
ering of spots of light it chequers the verdure, 
and flashes with white gleams upon the piny 
russet rug, that instead of field-green covers the 
under-glades! Looking at these gleams of bright- 
ness, as they appear and then disappear, accord- 
ing to the motion of the passing clouds, one 
might imagine them the very breathings or pulses 
of the earth, manifested like smiles upon a maid- 
en’s face, or like dimples on a lake when the 
breeze softly stirs its surface ; they seem like the 
quick experience of changeful moods and feel- 
ings in some intelligent nature, and yet it is the 
mere interchange of light and shade. Here, all 
things that have life are full of enjoyment, 
whether there be more than poetic truth or not 
in the averment of Wordsworth that every flower 
enjoys the air it breathes. Lo now! up from 
the roots of the very stump where I was seated 
springs a nimble squirrel, that without heeding 
me at all, runs and stops, then springs again 
along the rustling leaves, and evidently the little 








Succession of their former pastors, and one presi- 
dent of Harvard College, lie under the roots of 
these profitable trees. 

It is impossible that pleasant associations 
can exist with the place of burial under such 
circumstances. The grossest dreads hedge about 
the spot which a Christian faith should hallow 
and enrich. Who would not shrink from being 
buried under wild parsneps, burdocks, blackberry 
bushes, &c.? It were better to be burned, or go 
away to the bottom of the sea! One loves to 
wander through Greenwood, and think of the 
Testing-place for his body when life is done. 
Those quiet rounds and hills, sacred from care- 
lessness or intrusion, over which trees cast their 
chequered shadow, and sing their music, how 
cheering and how refining are such associations ! 
They tempt us frequently thither. Our children are 
Pleased to go. Death begins to be more easily 


creature is so unacquainted with man, and 
therefore fearless, that now when it sees.me, it 
stops and gazes at me, and then runs and stops 
and listens, as unmindful as before. Well! I 
used to catch squirrels in large rustic box-traps; 
it was a pleasant boyish sport to set them in the 
deep woods, and then go after them; but glad 
am I that I never shot a solitary tenant of the 
forest. And whether shooting or fishing for 
mere sport, [am sure it is miserable business, 
unworthy of a Christian man. 











If we often have to deplore the evils of cor- 


ery that may be produced by one unrighteous 
law, and the blows that are inflicted on the prin- 


stration of the might of a single righteous law, 
thoroughly executed, for the production of virtue 
and happiness. Such a manifestation of right- 
eousness and mercy is now going forward in the 
State of Maine ; a State the government of which 
have taken a position of justice and paternal 
cae for the good of the people, such as never 
yet was taken by any government on earth. 
We say this deliberately, that this northernmost 
State of our Union has come nearer to the ideal 
of a public righteousness and a disinterested 
Christian regard for the welfare of its cilizens, 
in the enactment of the recent statute against the 
making and selling of ardent spirit, than any 
State or nation ever yet named in the annals of 
history. God grant that the position thus taken 
may be maintained, and if it is, that State will 
soon become the wonder of the world for its free- 
dom from crime, and for the high morality and 
prosperity of its citizens. 

The motto of the State of Maine, singularly 
enough, is the word Dirigo; a somewhat boast- 
ful, ambitious, flatulent motto, unless borne out 
and justified by some prominent leading charac- 
teristic influence or action, giving her the pre- 
dominance; a motto certainly no more to be jus- 
tified by her nearness to the North Pole at one 
end of our Union, than it would be for Texas by 
her having the lead in position toward the equa- 
tor. But this noble legislation against Rum, 
this perfeet protection of the poor and needy 
from the demon of the Distillery, this complete 
and entire proscription and banishment of ardent 
spirit from the whole State, will vindicate her 
right to that motto. She is worthy, if her course 
from this step is straight forward, to direct the 
legislation of the whole world, and the policy of 
all civilized communities. She does take the ead 
among all the nations of the earth, and goes be-| 
fore them all, in the most righteous measure, at 
the fountain head, against avarice and crime, 
ever adopted. It is a legislation of consummate 
wisdom, thoroughness and energy ; and if all the 
States in our Union were to follow in its train, 
were to legislate as Maine directs, this country 
would quickly be the Paradise of the whole 
earth. 

{t is wonderful. It shows, we say, what 
mighty results a single thorough and thoroughly 
righteous law, at the proper juncture and point, 
in a matter of principle, importance and univer- 
sal extent, may accomplish. All honor to the 
State that has taken the lead in this example. 
This is true political wisdom, this is genuine 
Christian Radicalism, which is just the sort of 
conservatism needed to save and elevate our 
country. All honor to the people who will de- 
mand stich action on the part of their legislators, 
and will stand by it and sustain it when it comes. 
It is greatly to the glory of the yeomanry of 
Maine, that such legislation should be called 
for ; it will be still more to their honor, if they 
carry it out, if they show that they are deter- 
mined that it shall be executed ; if with unflinch- 
ing purpose and integrity they hold on till the 
demon of intemperance be driven from their ut- 
termost borders. They have obtained a mighty 
advantage ; the only possibility of continued suc- 
cess and permanent triumph will lie in the thor- 
ough, uncompromising enforcement of the law 
in every town and hamlet. Let such a righteous 
and rigid enforcement, impartial and universal, 
be persevered in even for a short time, and there 
will be no reaction ; but at the first symptom or 
experience of fear, or indulgence, or winking, 
the reaction would begin. Let them hold on as 
they have begun, and there is no danger of it. 
They are in for it, thoroughly ; they have under- 
taken to storm a citadel of Satan, so situated, 
that they must triumph throughout, and hear 
down everything before them, or perish. God 
grant they may be successful ! 

Tt has been truly stated that the greatest diffi- 
culties they will meet with will not be within 
the State, (for the noble people who required, 
will support the law), but out of it. Disappoint- 
e¢ wholesale rum-dealers in Boston, rich and re- 
spectable, are sore vexed and angry ; such men 


a party of opposition. Such men take no heed 
to God’s tremendous warning, Woe unto him 
that giveth his neighbor drink, that puttest thy 
bottle to him, and makest him drunken! They 
never descended to such dabbling meanness and 
wickedness, not they; the least quantity they 
ever put to their neighbor, or proposed to him, 
was a hogshead, and perhaps a whole cargo of 
hogsheads. But this prohibition of the bottle, 
within the State, is as good as the confiscation 
of whole cargoes out of it. Now let Massachu- 
setts follow in the wake of Maine, and these two 
States, by so noble an example, may sweep the 
Union, at least they may carry all New Eng- 
land ; and suppose that were done, the power, 
moral and physical, the riches and prosperity, 
commercial, financial, intellectual and religious, 
of New England would be increased twenty-fold. 
Her influence over the whole country wou!d be 
mighty and irresistible. 
moral power, in the councils of the nation, 
would shortly be such, that nothing could stand 
against it. 

Both in States and individuals perhaps it may 
be found that evil habits, once thoroughly eradi- 
cated, are a great protection against future er- 
rors, whether of vice or of opinion ; just as old 
gnarled stumps are the best impregnable defence 
of a field against horned cattle; I mean the 
stumps uprooted, and turned into the air, consec- 
utively. There never could be a more perplex- 
ing and forbidding chevauz-de.frise of intertwisted 
volume serpentine, upgnarled and inveterately 
convolved, than such fences. And such may 
be the experience of evil and of error, once rad- 
ically overcome and destroyed. It is partly this 
meaning that God may have in view, and not 
solely the justice and pain of the retribution, 
when he says, I will make thine own iniquities 
to chastise thee, and thy sins to correct thee. I 
do not quote the passage exactly, nor do I mean 
to say that a reformed drunkard can ever be a 
better man because of his former drunkenness, 
though that is possible. But a State or a nation, 
that by the grace and guidance of God, works 
itself free and pure from evils that had eaten into 
its vitals, and were cherished by all the world 
besides, will become greater, nobler, stronger, by 
the very conflict with such an enemy, and wiser 
for the experience of former misery. Cc. 





Catuarine Hayes.—Hardly has the voice of 
Jenny Lind died upon the ear before we are lured 
by the notes of another distinguished soprano 
from the old world; the ‘“‘ Swan of Erin” follows 
the Swedish Nightingale.” The quality of Miss 
Hayes’ voice and her style of execution, are said to 
differ widely from those of Miss Lind, so that a 
comparison can hardly be instituted between them. 
From a beautiful tribute to the merits of this lady, 
compiled by a contributor to the Dublin Univer- 
sity Magazine, and forwarded to us by Mr. 
Wardwell, it appears that she hasa reputation 
in the musical world that may well raise the 
highest exyectations of our musical amateurs. 
If we are rightly informed Miss Hayes will adopt 
the course of Miss Lind, and sing in Concert and 
Oratorio, bat not in opera or on the stage. This 
will afford our citizens an innocent and a rational 
Tecreation, we-hope to the damage of theater-re- 
ceipts. We are glad to learn that negociations 
are pending for the engagement of Miss Hayes in 
the oratorios of the Harmonic Society. Will 


much to elevate the standard of sacred music ? 
In a few weeks we may be able to speak advis- 





The grand Temperance Convention held here 
has come and gone with great spirit and impulse. 
It cannot fail to accomplish much good. As it 
was suggested, I believe, by the recent anti-alco- 
holic laws and procedures in the State of Maine, 
so the examination of that policy furnished the 
prevailing subject of speech-making, if not 
deliberation. - 
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edly of this new visitant in the world of song. 








rupt legislation, and to mourn helplessly the mis- | 


not our citizens sustain a Society that might do etry 


COLLEGES. 


— 


| Mapison University, N. ¥ -—Commencement 
“The graduating class was not large. 
ciples and morals of the community, God be | Honorary D.D. conferred on Rev. Robert Turnbull, 
praised that we sometimes may enjoy a demon- | of Hartford, Rev. — Hodge, of Brooklyn, and Rev. 

Literary discourses by 
W. Tracy, Esq., of Utica, and Rev. Drs. Dowling, 
Turnbull, and Burchard. Poem by W. H. Bur- 
leigh, of Syracuse. A correspondent of the 7'i- 


| Aug. 20 


8. D. Burchard, of N. Y. 


bune says— 


Legislature removing this institution to Rechester 


commencement.” 


Mipptezvry Couirer, 
August 20th; graduates, 15; Honorary AM ,7; 


Mass.: Rev. Alexander W. Marshall, of Sonth 
Caroline. Doctor of Laws on Hon. Stephen A. 


Mass 


Witiiams Coxiesce, 
Aug. 20. Graduates,37. No doctorates. Address 
before the Literary Societies by Hon. Rufus 
Choate, on “ Patriotism,” alias, the enforcement 
of the Fugitive Slave Law. 

“Sad would it be, if a discussion so much de- 
manded for the peace of the country and the pre- 
servation of the Union, must be suppressed in the 
hearing of the students and teachers of our literary 
institutions. Sadder still, if in Williams College, 
and in Berkehire County, the duties of patriotism 
might not be freely and fearlessly urged.” 

Sad, sirs' 

Creveranp University.—The first oommence- 
ment of this new institution was held Aug. 14th. 


whom delivered an oration. President Mahan 
followed with an elaborate exposition of the plan 
of education adopted in the institution. The True 
Democrat says: 

“ The prospects of the university are encourag- 
ing, and it is believed that it will give a new im- 
paise to education in Ohio. It ie no foe to any 
other institution. It would help, not hurt, every 
other college. But the founders of the university 
believe that the new system is the better system, 
and that it will offer a means of education better 
adapted to our country and its wants, and there- 
fore they are in earnest in pressing it on.” 

The new term opens on the 2d Sept. Tuition, 
$8 for 44 months. Roows provided for.students. 
from abroad. The new college edifice will be 
opened in November. 


Georertown Co.tiecr, Ky.—Commencement 
July 26. Graduating class “unusually small.” 
The Western Recorder, of Louisville, announces 
that the college is unable to continue the deduc- 
tions heretofore made in favor of young men 
preparing for the ministry, “ with its inadequate 
endowment,” while “the most ample endowment 
of the college would be a mere trifle if our wealthy 
brethren would take hold of the matter with 
the right spirit: * and in consequence of the want 
of facilities and encouragements, “‘ very few young 
men in our churches are turning their attention 
to the ministry.” 


Hanover CotiraGr, Invp.—Commencement Aug. 
6th. Literary addresses by Rev. Mr. Halsey, of 
Louisville, Rev. Dr. Simpson, of Cincinnati, and 
Prof. Elliott, of Maine. The Presbyterian of the 
West says : 

“ The graduating class numbered eighteen, all of 
whom, with perhaps a single exception, are profes. 
sors of religion, and several of whom, we are 
informed, design devoting themselves to the work 
of the Gospel ministry. We have never beforeseen 
so large a class of graduates all professors of reli- 
gion. That institution has been greatly blessed 
with the influences of the Holy Spirit.” 

Jerrerson Cortese, Pa.—Commencement Aug. 

. Graduates 52. Honorary A M. 6, and the de- 
gree of D.D. on Rev. Wm. Richards, Reading, Pa., 
Rev. Thos. Woodrow, Columbus, Ohio, Rev. Chas. 
Forbes, Buchan, and Rev. John Clark, ministers 
of the Church of Scotland. Literary address by 
Rev. James Y. M’Ginnis. During the year just 
closed there were 221 scholars inattendance. The 
college faculty is full and able. 


Geneva Cottece, N. Y—Commencement Aug. 
19; A B.,7; DD. on Rev. Mr. Van Kleck, of 
Troy, and Rev. Edward Bourns, President of Nor- 
wich University. 


Bzown University.—It appears that Dr. Way- 
land is resolved on carrying out his Vew System 
to the fullest extent, without fear of the results 
Provision has been made for the next term te have 


will bring all possible influences and agencies, | courses of lectures by the professors on all the 
the strongest being the avaricious greed of gain, | different branches of study pursued at the univer- 
to bear against the law, and create and entrench | sity. Any individuals who wish to enjoy these 


means of education—whether members of the col- 
lege or residents of the city of Providence, the city 
of Philadelphia, or any other city or town—by pur- 
chasing tickets, can have the privilege ; this is done 
without regard to qualifications in other particu- 
lars. 

Bayrior University, Texas.—Founded by the 
Baptists, has $80,000 worth of property, and a 
plan is on foot to raise $10,000 to endow the presi- 
dency. 

Centenary Cotirce, Miss.—D.D. conferred 
on Rev. Charles Collins, President of Emory and 
Henry College, Va ,and LL D. on Hon. W. L. Shar- 
kie, of Miss., and Hon 8S. W. Downs, of Louisiana 
The commencement sermon was delivered by Rev. 
W. Winans, DD. 


Cumnertanpd University, Tenn.—Located at 
Lebanon, has been in operation seven years, be- 
longs to the Cumberland Presbyterians, has a 
growing patronage, especially in the preparatory 


Her political as well as | department 


CumBeRLAnp CoLiece, Ky.—At Princeton, Ky. 
The Watchman and Evangelist, of Louisville, says : 
“The professors who fill the various chairs are 
becoming well and favorably known. We are glad 
to learn that the preparatory department is to be 
placed under the care of an efficient teacher. The 
number of students in attendance during the last 


collegiate year was79. Atthe last commencement, 


the first degrc e, A.B., was conferred upon five mem- 
bers of the senior class. We will add that the 
course of studies pursued in Cumberland College 
is as extensive and thorough as at any other col- 
lege in the West.” 


Mercer University, Ga.—The trustees at a 
late meeting adopted some new measures to raise 
the institution. The Christian Index says: 


“‘The prudential committee was instructed to 
make immediate arrangements for the erection of a 
suitable building for the use of the library, cabinet, 
chemical, and philosophical apparatus. A three 
years’ scientific course was adopted, for the benefit 
of students who do not wish to pursue a classical 
course. An addition of $100 was made to the sala- 
ry of each of the professors, and an a priation 
of $1000 ordered for the increase of the library and 
apparatus.” 


Northfield, Vermont, a graduate of the year 1820, 


at his house. Of 56 members, 17 only have died. 
The Boston Transcript says: 


“David P Hall, Esq, of New York city, will 
deliver the address, Rev Dr. Furness, of Philadel- 
phia, and Rev Mr. Kent, of Roxbury, will deliver 
poems on theoccasion. Th class have permission 
to stay as long as they please, and to do what they 
please, provided they do not violate any law of the 
Green Mountain State, high or low.” 


Tueotocicat Doctonates.—The Calendar has 
a brief discussion of what it calls ‘the common 
sense view ” of the proper responsibility of our col- 
leges in regard to the distribution of these honors : 

«In the present state of things such honors are 
expected, and in some sort claimed as a moral 
right. And colleges are the authorized dispensers 
thereof. Each particular college might fairly be 
expected to give this mark of recognition to the 
more eminent theologians among its sons. Bes’ 
this order, which is the natural one, occasions 
might arise when it would be highly proper for a 
college to honor those who have not studied within 
its halls. Has a college then a moral right to fold 
its arms and say, either tacitly or openly, that it 
will confer no more honorary degrees, when 
are within its r scholars who are fairly 


‘‘ The Supreme Court decided that the law of the 


was unconstitutional, and the excitement here in 
regard to the question is over; the friends of the 
College have recently collected from various parts 
of New York an endowment of nearly sixty thou- 
sand dollars; it is now in a very vigorous, pros- 
perous state, and they sre anticipating a brilliant 


Vvr.—Commeacement 


Doctor of Divinity on Rev. Luther Sheldon, of 


Douglass, of Illinois ; Hon, Samuel L. Bradford, of 


Mass.—Commencement 


Three young men received their degrees, each of 


Harvarp Cotiece.—Ex-Governor Paine, of 


invited all his classmates who are living to meptj 


there | (Kirwan,) and Mr. Bidwell of the Evangelist. 


LITERARY. 


Jewett & Co. have brought out the 6th volume | 
of their edition of Grote’s History of Greece, which 
completes the narrative of the Peloponnesian war. | 
12mo, pp. 494. 


Prof. Loomis, of the University in this city, find- 
ing that the treatise on Algebra, which makes a | 
part of his “ Course of Mathematics,” designed for | 
colleges, had been introduced into some academies | 
and used for classes younger than he thought it 
adapted to, has prepared a more elementary work 
for such schools, entitled “‘ The Elements of Al- 
gebra, designed for beginners.” 12mo, pp. 260 
Harpers. 

The leading illustrated article in Harper's Vew 
Monthly Magazine for September, is Chapter 2d 
cn Napoleon Bonaparte, by Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, 
followed by one on Major André, by B. J. Lossivg, 
author of the Pictorial Field Book of the Revyolu- 
tion. 

The Mercersburg Review, for September, con- 
ducted by Prof. Nevin, has a commendatory notice 
of Festus,¢o far as high poetical merit is concerned, 
with @ protest against its “imperfect apprehen- 
sions of the evil of sin,” and its “ milk-and-water 
conceptions of the benevolence of God.” 


Rev. George W. Willard, of Columbus, is bring- 
ing out a now translation of the celebrated Lec- 
tures on the Heidelberg Catechism, by Ursinus. 
It is a favorite work in the German Reformed 
churches. 


“Select Discourses of Sereno Edward Dwight, 
D.D., pastor of Park-street church, and President 
of Hamilton College. With a Memoir of his Lite, 
by William T. Dwight, DD., of Portland.” Pub- 
lished by Crocker & Brewster, Boston. 12mo, pp 282. 
The regrets occasioned by the removal of so learned 
and eloquent & man from the service of Christ on 
earth are allayed by the publication of so well-ar- | 
ranged a memorial and specimen of Lis life and 
labors. 





' 

**To: a Tale of the Olden Fane.” By K. Barton. 
Published by the Appletons. 12mo, pp. 251. 

* Elements of Geology.” By Samuel St. John, 
Professor of Chemistry and Geology in Western 
Reserve College. G. P. Putnam, publisher. 12mo, 
pp. 334. With numerous illustrative cuts. 


‘The Flax Movement.” An account of tho pre- 
paration of Flax-Cotton, as discovered by M. Claus- 
sen, with numerous English testimonies to its na- 
tional importance and advantages. Pamphlet, pp. 
46. By the Chevalier Claussen. Published by 
John Wiley, Park Place. Messrs. E. J. Roberts 
& Co., 63 Pine-street, who hold the patent right of | 
this invention for the United States, have sent us 
some specimens of the ‘* Flax-Cotton,” which has | 
certainly a very “‘ cottony ” appearance as to the! 
fiber, with a fine linen gloss superadded. | 


The A. and F. Anti-Slavery Society have issucd 
the “ Liberty Almanac” for 1852, with a striking | 
frontispiece, “ No Higher Law,” representing a sa- | 
crifice on the altar of slavery. The demon him- 
self sits on a throne supported by sculls. A priest} 
in robes is pouring incense on the flames, while | 
three disconsolate black men sit by the altar, bound | 
and waiting their turn for the holocanst. A man/| 
of well-known aspect stands by, with a scroll oa 
which is written his own memorable declaration 
in the Senate on the 7th of March: “ I propose to 
support that bill to the fullest extent—to the full- 
est extent.’ The prophet of Liberty in the back- 
ground trails his cap in the dust. On the other 
side are seen a black hero contending desperately 
with the bloodhounds, and a company of men on 
horseback in full chase of a mother and children, 
while a charitable Christian woman opens wide 
her doors to shelter the trembling fugitives. Sold 
by W. Harned, 48 Beekman-street. Price $20 per 
thousand, $2 50 per hundred, 40 cents per dozen, 
5 cents single copy, postage 1 cent. 

Mr. Macauley has modified, in the Edinburgh 
Review, the charges advanced in his history against 
Witliam Penn. 


| 
| 








M. Lamartine, with a view to show his advocacy 
of the principle of “‘ International Copyright,” has | 
just announced his intention to re-write in English 
and publish in England, his history of the “* Resto- 
ration of the French Monarchy.” 


“The Epoch of Creation: the Scripture Doo- 
trine contrasted with the Geological Theory.” By 
Fleazer Lord, With an introduction by R. W. 
Dickinson, D D. Published by Charles Scribner, 
145 Naesau-street. 12mo, pp. 211. A bold onset 
against the geologists. The train of argument is 
indicated in the preface: ‘‘It is of the nature of 
science to be governed by known laws; but it does 
et follew from our knowledge of natural causes 
that there is no supernatural agency.” ‘Those who 
think it worth while to look beyond human agency 
for the cause of the ‘‘ knockings ” at Rochester and 
Stratford, start at this point. 


“* Willow Lane Stories. By Uncle Frank.” From 
the prolific and attractive pen of Mr. Woodworth, 
editor of the Youth's Cabinet. Published by Charles 
Scribner. Square 16mo. One of the series, called 
“Uncle Frank’s Home Stories.” The embellish- 
ments are handsomely engraved, but too English 
in their aspect for American readers. 

The Edinburgh Review for July, No. 191, repub- 
lished by Scott & Co., is a highly valuable number, 
and would furnish an exceedingly rich variety of 
materials for ‘‘ Pen-Readings,” were not such 
things all crowded out now-a-days. 





“Exposition of the Apocalypse.” By Thomas 
Wickes, pastor of the Congregational church in| 
in Marietta, Ohio. Published by M. W. Dead, | 
Brick Church Chapel. 12mo, pp. 437. The au- | 
thor in his preface acknowledges himself as much 
indebted to Mr. Lord, whose principle of interpre- | 
tation he has adopted, though in a number of im- | 
portant cases arriving at different conclusions in 
its application. 


The Doctrinal Tract and Book Society, at Bos- 
ton, are about to publish the works of the im- 
mortal Shepard, first minster of Cambridge. 
Shepard stands préeminent among the fathers of 
New England. For ardor of piety, vigor of intel- 
lect and usefulness of life, there was not his supe- 
rior. Nor was there any one more prominent in 
laying the foundations of our civil and religious 
institutions. The Society do well in issuing his 
works. 


« Bliss’s Outline Maps,” published by John P. 
Jewett & Co., Boston, are highly approved by 
teachers who have used them. Mr. Bliss has also 
devised a school globe, twelve inches in diameter, 
outlined, which is sold much lower than the com- 
mon globes. 

The same publishing house have the sale of 
Swain’s Planetarium, the cheapest and most perfect 
instrument for illustrating the motions of the solar 
system. The large size, for high schools, sells at 
$50, and the smaller size at $15. 


The Bibliotheca Sacra speaks of the sale of Web- 
ster’s Unabridged Dictionary, published by the 
Merriams, as being of unprecedented extent for so 


large a work. 

Almost 3,000 copies have been distributed 
among the school Districts in Massachusetts, dur- 
ing the past year in conformity with an act of the 
Legislature of the State. The demand from other 
sources has also increased to the amvunt of several 
thousand copies beyond that of the preceding year. 
Many copies are now sent to distant parts of the 
world where the people speak’ or are learning the 
English language, for missi y> inl and 
other purposes. The Dictionary would be an ines- 
timable treasure not only in every School District, 
but inthe family. Young children may be taught 
to resort to Webster, as the arbiter of disputes, as 
a safe and satisfactory guide, and as a storehouse 
of invaluable information. In this respect as well 
as others, Dr. Webster, and his editor, Prof. Good- 
rich, are benefactors to the country.” —Bidliotheca 
Sacra. 











FOREIGN. 


The steamer Atlantic arrived back from Liver- 
pool at half-past four P. M. on Sunday, 11 days 16 
hours from Liverpool, with news to Aug. 20, and 
180 passengers, among them Rev. Dr. Murray, 
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The Atlantic has performed the remarkable fest of 
crossing the ocean three times in 40 days. 


Great 
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| of September next the refugees internated at Ku- | 
| tayah, shall be set-at liberty. The U. 


s A 8. Frigate 
Independence will receive the brave Kossuth and 
Lis companions in suffering. 

Mrs. Judson, from Burmsh, and her children, 
arrived at Liverpool just before the Atlantic sail- 
ed, all in good health. 

GENERAL NEWS. 

From Cvsa.—Partial accounts have been re- 
ceived to the 23d of August, at which time Lopez 
and his band were still at large. Accounts are 
contradictory in regard to the extent to which they 
are supported or joined by the people. On the 
17th they were attacked by the Spanish troops un- 
der Gen. Enna, and came off victorious. A state- 
ment brought to Savannah by the schooner “* Mer- 
chant” says— 

«General Enna, Commander-in-chief of the Spa- 
nish army, was killed, as well as several officers, 
and a large number of men. The force of Lopez 
amounted to 1,500 or 2,000 men, and we was re- 
ceiving daily reinforcements, and was marching 
towards Havana. Gen. Enna was buried with much 

omp in Havana on the 20th. ‘There was much 
excliement and much apprehension in Havana— 
there being only 700 troops in the city.” 

A rumor brought to Savannah of 206 men being 
shot, besides the fifty in Havana, is not confirmed. 

he Cuban sympathizers at New Orleans have 
placed Gen. Felix Huston, of La., (not Sam Hous- 
ton of Texas,) in the management of their plans, 
and he bas published an appeal for sid, pledging 
himeelf not to send out any small forces, incompe- 
tent to defend themselves, and not in avy case to 
violate the laws of the United States. Each day 
that Lopez now susteins himself will add to his re- 
sources and increase the embarrassments of the 
Spanish authorities, whose corruptions, oppres- 
sions and cruelties all lead to a downfall. It ap- 
pears that several of the letters received at New 
Orieans from the prisoners who were shot, are all 
in one handwriting, and that evidently Spanish. 
If the Spanish governor had any news favorable to 
his cause, he would doubtless send it at once to 
this country, to daunt the sympathizers and deter 
reinforcements. 


AMERICANS IN EnGLanp.—U pwards of 2000 Am- 
ericans have registered their names at the Crystal 
Palace, and multitudes besides omitted to enter 
theirs. The American delegates in the Peace Con- 
gress exceeded 60, many of whom crossed the At- 
lantic on purpose, and some traveled 1,000 miles 
to reach the ocean. The Germans were 38. 


Pror. Sarti’s Works.—Prof. Sarti’s unrivaled 
anatomical museum is to be sold at auction on the 
15th of September, for the settlement of his estate. 
Pity it should not become the property of some 
medical institution. The principal figure, the 
Moorish Venus, divides into seventy-five sections, 
and cost fourteen years’ labor. Says the Wewark 
Advertiser :— 

“Such anatomical knowledge is rarely seen com- 
bined with so extraordinary mechanical and artistic 
talonts as were necessarily employed in the creation 
of this chef d’eurre. lts extreme excellence is 
only apparent to a thorough medical scholar, but 
its general beauty and superiority over the com- 
mon manakins of lecturers is obvious te any casual 
examiner. 


Cana in New Grenava.—A New York Com- 


| pany is about to construct & canal connecting the 


rivers Atrato and San Juan, the former emptying 
into the waters of the Atlantic in the Gulf of Da- 
rien, and the latter into the Pacific about lat. 4° 
N., and both navigable. The entire distance is 


; about 500 miles, of which the canal is only 15. 


The distance in a direct line is but 300. 


Swevish anp Norwecian Emicrants.—A 
correspondent of the Evening Post, writing from 
Princeton, Ill., says that of the Swedes and Nor- 
wegian emigrants arriving in that region for the 
last three years, one-fourth have died before the 
close of their first year, mostly by cholera and ship 
fever, induced, or greatly aggravated, he thinks, 
by uncleanly habits, and intemperate eating and 
drinking. He says— 

« They are totally different from the Irish and 
German emigrants, who generally want steady 
employment, though it be at low wages. Not so 
the Swede. If he cannot get the highest prices he 
will not work at all, and even then buta portion ot 
the time. They are better educated than the Irish, 
and more peaceably disposed, but on the whole, | 
consider them the least desirable class of emigrants 
we have, as they are lazy, great beggars, and great 
whisky drinkers ; the two first of which vices, if 
they may be cailed such, cannot, I think, be charged 
to avy other Class of our foreign emigrants. ‘he 
children, both girls and boys, seem sprightly and 
well-disposed, and it is to be hoped that they will 
make more desirable citizens than their fathers.” 

AvsTrianism.— What an impression is given of 
the uneasy condition of effaire in Austria by the 
imprisonment of Mr. Brace. He hed a letter or 
two and a card of Hungarians, and was seen con- 
versing with Hungarians. How like it is the fol- 
lowing case in reference to Henry Long, the fugi- 
tive, whose extradition from this city cost the Cas- 
tle Garden Committee such a pretty penny. We 
copy from the Atlanta, (Ala.) Republican, of July 
20. 

“ We understand that the notorious Henry Long, 
the fugitive, is to be tried to-day for making insur- 
rectionary speeches among the negroes. Others 
are also to be tried tor the like offense.” 

This then is one of the blessings of the Fugitive 
Slave Law, more than was promised by Mr. Web- 
ster. The alarm was real, for the arrests and in- 
vestigations were made, but the cause was soon re- 
moved. Another Atlanta paper of the following 
week says— 

«No such trial took place. Long, with one or 
two other negroes, had been detected in stealing 
money, and in ferreting out this matter it was 
found that several negroes had been in the habit 
of assembling at night, in the outskirts of the city, 
aud thereupon some very sugely suggested that 
they must have been contemplating au insurrec- 
tion. This grew into a rumor and spread with 
about the velocity of an ordinary small-pox rumor. 
It was ascertained, however, that the negroes met 
for the purpose of gambling. Three or four ne- 
groes were taken before the mayor and questioned 
in regard to the matter, but nothing at all was 
elicited to lead to the supposition that such a state 
of affuirs existed, as was discovered hy the Repub- 
lican, except in the feverish imagination of our 
cotemporary.” 

“The Ames Company, of Chicopee, made seven 
cannon for the Kepublic of South Carolina, finishing 
them last month, and receiving therefor $5,000.” 
—Spring field Repub. 

Tt reminds us of the rogue who contracted to 
build a prison—he left one place where he knew 
he could get out. Trust the Yankees to make can- 
non for the Seceders. 


It has been decided at Washington that the Mis- 
souri volunteers, who were marched to Fort Leav- 
enworth, and disbanded after a few days’ service, 
are entitled to bounty lands. 


Weuianp Canar.—The following statement of 
vessels passing the Welland Canal, downward, in 
July, 1851, shows very clearly the course which 
the trade of the West is taking. Ogdensburg be- 
iog the port for Boston, and Oswego for New York, 
and nove for Montreal : 


To Ogdensburgh, - - - - ra 17 
To Oswego, - . - - - é 166 
Other American Ports. - eA tre . 8 


Curep or Ernor.—The Morning Star says an 
intelligent man of Boston, who had repudiated the 
doctrine of human depravity, and held that no man 
delighted to do wrong, but was pressed to it by in- 
fluences and temptations, avows himself completely 
cured, by a recent trip to California. 








Married, 


In Ridgefield, Conn, Aug 6, by Rev. Clinton Clark, 
Mr Evwanp Teowsnrince, of New Haven, and Miss 
Saran a., only daughter of Harvey Smith, Esq., of the 
former place 

In the Congregational church of Ringston, R. I., Aug. 
12 by tKev.J Mann, Mr. Wu. E. Torman of Wi- 
dence, and Miss Juia H. Comstock, of the former 
place. 

In Cleveland, Ohio, Aug. 18, by Rev. Dr. Aiken, Rév- 
Danist S. KopMan and an. eae daughter 
of the late >ilas Hitchcock, Ksq., of Cheshire, Ct. 

At Brattleboro’, Vt, lth ats Rev. Ansri Nasu, 
aged 63 years, formerly of Williamsburg, Mavs., and 
for many years agent of the American 
ciety. 

In Barre, Aug. 27. by*Rev. W. D. Love, Rev. W. C. 
Scorieip, of Doctors, Conn., and Miss Lavea M. 
Love, of the former place. 


Died, 
In Norwich, Conn., on Taesday, 26th ult., at the resi- 
dence of her brotuer-in-law, James Stedma., Esq., Miss 


ducation So- 





*| Nancy Carew, in the 60th year of ber age. 


A Halifax, Mass., April 26, Rev. Emerson Parner, 


and cod G5, « imintster of some distinction in the land of 


the Pilgrims, a graduate of Brown University in 1813, s 
pupil of Dr. £mmons, aod an ab'e vindicator of his sys- 








In Henderson county, Illinois, July 15, Mrs. Maria 
H., wife of James B. Goodwin, a native of Columbia, 
| Conn., aged 34 years. Mrs. G. was an exemplary, con- 
| sistent Christian and a beloved member of the church in 
| Burlington, lowa. 

In Burlington, Iowa, August 5, of the epidemic, diarr- 
hea, James G. Fowarpns, a native of Boston, Mass , in 
the 50th year of his age’ M. E. was one of the early 
settlers in Jacksonville, Ill., having taken up his resi- 
denco there in November, 1829. In April, 1830, he 
commenced the publication ofthe Western Observer, the 
first religious paper in the North-west. The following 
year he established the Illinois Patriot. In 1838 he 
removed to Burlington, and commenced The Hawk Eye 
For twenty years Mr. E. was a leading editor in Illinois 
and Iowa. He took a faithful part in theso States in es- 
tablishing the institutions of society. In early times he 
endured barduess as a good soldier of the Cross. He 
Was a generous supporter of the college: at Jacksonville 
and Davenport, a devoted Sabbath-school toacher and 
superiniendent, public spirited, a lover of hospitality, 
anda lover of good men He lived to witness on earth 
many good fruits of bis sacrifices and toils. Ho died in 

eace, susiained by an assured hope of immortality. 

{Ore of tho editurs of this journal would add his 
grateful tribute to the memory of this good man; whe 
received him with Christian hospitality when @ stranger 
at Burlington. and by his heavenly conversation made @ 
Sabbath there spent a day of most pleasurable recollec- 
tious We hopo fora more blessed Sabbath in a brighte: 
world ] 

in Cambridge, Aug 31, Mies Saran CazoT LOWELL, 
aged SO years. She was the eldest daught:r of the Hon 
John Lowell, LL D, Chief Justice of the Ea-tern Dis 
trict of the United states under President Washington, 
and sister of the lave Hon. John Lowell LL.D., of Rox- 
bury, andof Rev Ur. Lowell, of boston. She was widely 
kuown from her long resideace near the University aud 
hospitalities to young wen fiom every part of the coun 
try. Her friends will be glad to hear tha faith in Christ 
was her last comfort, 

At Somers, Conn., Aug. 22, Rev. Luxe Woop, aged 
74 years, a native of tbat place, aud a graduate ol 
Darimouth College in 1908. +c was ordaiued pastor in 
1807 at Waterbury, rewained there eleven yeurs en 
joyed a powerful . evival in which he was assisted by Mr 
Nettleton. aod has since labured ag wissienary paswwr, ot 
stated supply for a number of chuiohes in the States v' 
New York, Vermont and Connecticut. A good man, 
sincere in his piety, and diligent in his winistry wher 
ever he was called to labor, 








0G FOURTEENTH-STREET PKESBYTERIAN 
CrURCH—(corner of Fourteenth street and 2d Ave ), 
vill be réopeued for public worship next ~abbath, ~ept 
7, at If a. M., ard 3g P.M. 1 reaching by the pastor, 
tev. Asa D. Surrn, DD. 





&j- CHURCH REMUVAL —Tho Free Will Bap- 
tist Church, which at present worships in a tiall wu 
jrand-street, one door from Broadway. have purchased 
the Pree Congregational Church in sullivan street, be 
tween Prince and Houston-streets. ‘his house is nuw 
undergoing thorough repair, and will be opened fur wor 
ship the third Sabbath in September. (4, that oocasivr 
exeroises will ba conducted in the morning by Kev 
Henry Ward beecher, of isrooklyn; in the afternoon 
by Kev Martin Uneney, of Providence, R. I ; aud iv 
the evening by Kev. UV M Graham, the pastor 


G- TICKETS, from Boston to Portiand aad back 
may be had of A. Durant, Missiovary House, for per 
ons attending the mecting of the board next week, b, 
ye ing $2. This is a reduction of one half. 

Tickets may be had at Albany, to Boston and return, 
for one fare. 

















iG- TH ONTA&IO ASSOCIATION will hold its 
next regular meeting iv Prighton, Monroe Co., un th: 
third Tuesday, (the 16th day) of September, at 1) 
o’elock A. M. O. E. DaGiGETT, tegister. 

$c- LANE SEMINARY. — The avnual term o1 
study in this institution willopen on viouday. S ‘pt 29cb, 
The Inaugural Addresses of Pr. fessors Condit aud Day 
may be expected on Wednesday, Uct ‘st lo ail the 
departments of iustruction, the exercises wil: proceeu 
cegularly from that time, It is specially important 
therefore, that all studeats should be ou the grouod a 
tbe beginning of the term. 

Faculty—ivev L. Beecher, D D, President. 

hiey 7. B. Condit, D D , Professor of Sacred Rhe- 
toric, Pastoral Taeolugy and Charch Polity 

Key. D. H. Allen, U.0 , Professor of Theology. 

Key. George li. Day, Professor of Biblical Literatur: 
and Lecturer on Church history. 

N. B —Letters or papers sentto any persons connected 
with the Semivary, should be directed to ** Walnut 
Hills, 0.” The Semina'y is just without the city tim 

ts, and letters direcved 10 Ciucinnati are re-mailed 
che city post office. 
Just Published. 
q C. & J. PIDULE, No. 6 south Pifth-st., Phila 
° delphia, have recently pub.ished :— 

1. ENGLISH LITERATURE OF THE NINE- 
TtLNTH CENTURY: on the plan or the au- 
thor’s “ Compendium of English Litera'ure,” auo 
supplementary to it. Designed for coll ges ain 
advanced clas-es in schouls, as well as fur privat 
reading. By Charles D. C.eveland. 

This volume comprises biographical sketches, chron 
ologically arranged, of the mest prowmioent Englich 
authors who have flourtshod since the beginning of the 
present century, and eelections from their works: witt 
notes explanatory, illustrative, and dureouing to the beet 
editions and to various criticisus 

The extensive use of the * Compendium of Eng! sh 
Literature” in schools and colleges, throughout th 
United states, and the bigh comme. dation which it ha- 

eceived from the leading periodicals iu t-ngland, assure 
the putiisbers that the preseut volume, which in ut 
xcneral plan is sim lar to it. and »n its jist of authors 
probably more a reactive to readers geucrally, will meer 
he tavor of those desirous to promote a reflued literar, 
taste in ihe risug generation. 


2. HYMNS FOR SCHOOLS; with apprepriate %o 
lections from Scripture, acd Turns suued to th 
meties of the hymus. Seco d editiun, sevised and 
improved. By Cha:les D. Cleveland 

This selection is believed to cuwbrace the choicest en- 
cred lyrics of our la: guage; there being one tor eac 
day in the year, aud aduitional bymus for special oecn 
sons. kach hymao is prefaced by an appropriate Ser:p 
ture text; and the names of the auth r- of the hy wir 
are given. ihe tunes a; pended are such as have long 
been favorites with Christians of all denominations, an: 
are easily sung 

‘Lhe fir-t edition is now in use in many seminaries 0! 

the first rank, in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, &c 

Wich the improvements made inthis second edition, the 

publishers feel that they may with confidence ¢ mme» 

it to teachers, as well adapted to the use for whieh it + 

«pevially designed ; and to readers generally, as being 

ipe selection of -acred lyrics. 

The above works may be had of the firms below 
named, aud of bookseliers genrrally :— 

C. M. SAXTON, 152 Fulton street, New York. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & Co., Wasbivgton 
sireet, Boston. 

H. W. VERRY & Co., Cine'nnati. 

CUSHINGS & BAILEY Batimo-e. 


Patent ®irror Siuntels, 
‘THE subscriber would call the attention of builder 
and others interested, to a new and beauviful «ty! 
of MANTELS, exce!lirg marble in lu tre and finish 
«hile the price is so mod. rate as to make it an object & 
purhasers. 

Warat Air Furnaces put up in churches and othe: 
public buildings, dwelling», &o, in the most approved 
manner. 

Prof. Emerson’s system of ventilation, introduced i: 
connection with warming, er suring at all times a whole 
some air 

Particular attention paid to the ventilation of wat«r 
craft, on Emerron’s plan, as used by some of the fine 
steamers aid clippers on the o ean 

GEOKGe WALKEK, 59) Leonard street, 
144-tf Near croadwav. 


Superior Seed Wheat. 

OLDEN AUSTKALIAN WHEAT, celebrarec 
G for its great yield, large berry, streogth of stalk 
and not liabie to rust 

Coan, or No Rust Wuerat, is similar to the above. 
but makes a finer quatity of flour. 

Wurre Fuyt, sovte, Hetcuinson and Meprrerra 
NEAN Ws HEAT, well known for superior qualities of diffe. | 
eut kinds. 

New Grass asp CLover Serps, and a general as 
sortment of Field aud Garden Seeds, of the most ap 
proved kinds. : 

gg Several thourand Plows, together with a com 
plete assortment of all other Agricul’ura| and H-rticul 
ural Implements for she home market, the Weet ludies, 
-outh America, California, Oregon ke é 

A.B aLLeY & CO. 
144-3t* 


* 139 and 191 Warer-street. 
Mount Washington Collegiate Institate, 
No. 218 Fourtu-street, CoRNER OF Macpov@aL, on 
ASHINGTUN SQUARE, 
ILL open its Ninth Sehvo!l Year on Monday, the 
15th of > eptember, when the enla: gement of the 
Sechcol Building will be complete. 

It is hoped that the opening of this Institution afew 
days Iater than usual, will be more than compensates to 
its pupils by the increased advantages they will derive 
frum the addition of a set of new Rooms tor the use ol 
the school, and a bse po a additivn of instruction 
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in asl the departments of study 
EV. W, CLARKE, Proprietors 
14-1 JAMES FANNING, § and Principals 





Musical Conventions and Tewchers’ Classes, 

Users the direvtion of CHOMA> HASTINGS 
and WILLIAM B BRKADBURY, of New Vork. 

gg The subscribers will hold Masical Conveutions 

during the Autumn, at the following places, viz : 
At Somervitte, N. J., 

Commencing Sept. Ist, and continuing two or three 
ys. 


At Burrato, N. Y., 
‘Commencing Sept 17th, aud continuing three days. 
At Cuievetanp, Ono, 
Commencing Sept. 22d, and continuing three days. 
Art Derrort, Mict., 
On the 26th of September. 
At Cnaicago, I1., 
qe an aud continuing three days. 
T N 


» Be 
Commencing Oct. Sih, and continuing three days. 
At PovenxerPsre, N. Y., 
Commencing Oot. 14, and continuing three days. 


iG 

ist. Instruction in the best method 
of Music tieading in classes and 

2d. Instructi 


on ia the best methud of teaching Masic 

















Clergymen's Sore Throat, 
Br Dr. W. w. Hatt, New Yore, 
we devotes his whole attention tothe treatment of 
the three diseases—T'nroat-AiL, an affection of the 
top of the wivdpipe ; Brascuitis, of the branches 0! the 
win pipe; Ooasvartion, of tue lungs themselves, which 
are licule air cells from the size of a pea, down at the 
eads of the branches of the windpipe, as leaves aro at the 
end of the branches of @ tree How do persons get 
Th oat-Ail, B: hitis aad © p 1 How may 
Cougumption be cortamly distinguished from the others, 
and in its carliest stages, when alone a oure is to be 
hoped for? Cutting out the tonsilsand palate not neces. 
sary—sometimes daogerous, and always hurtful for 
life. Cod liver oil, nitrate of silver alove, not efficient, 
often hurtful. In Con-umption. patent coutrivances—as 
b aces and -upporters- absurdaud mischievous Se ret 
aud even k).own medicines, lung contwued, shorten life 
Pure air, pure water, proper nutriment, «atesval means 
Oaly, are reliable Are sem Vu) ages, 8-0 Ast ritua- 
tions. going from home, going South, desireblot Ta 
bles of tv0d, tlue uf digestion, ease of ditto, per cent. 
of nutriment, of ca:bou, of nirrogen—adajt-d te ovm- 
mon readers. Sold at 187 NassaU STaEET, by 
. J 8. RELPlewy, Nw York. 
Full bound 50 cents ; in paper 25cent- ; ramphlet vnly 
describing these ailwents, ju conts—ip postagy Stamps 
to thure at a distance +44 te* 








The Pavilion Family Schvol, wartfurd, cona,, 
Kev. I, Bin, Principat; J Bren, AB. AND Miss M. 
; a: i Texnsy, ASSIsTANTs, 

cso ite summer sension, Uctober Ist, and re- 
vpeus vn the 3th = Inthis sohuvl a aught all the 
conwon and hightr branche. 
Modern Languages, Music, 
Numbers limiteu to twenty. 
RSPERENCES:—S bk. 


of eduoatwon, meluding 
Drawing aod Paincng. 
Civoulars remt wt requ: at. 
t : Morse, M alien, W. K Strong, 
Theo —. Eaqrs. Kev. &. Rubiuson, DD, ner. 
W.A Hallock, New Yor’. Kev. Ur «ox & Howe, 
t-q, Brovtlyn rrof 3. F B Mo se, Po’ keepric. 
Ker br Fitch, Prof silliman, New Heven (id oo «d.* 





The Complete Works of Andrew ul er, 
\ ICH a Memuir o! the Author aud a Likeness 
3 Jarge vctave Volumve, emb.aowg 2,465 pages. 
“A better service ‘or the truth can searcely be done, 
than by the exteasive circulation ot the Works of Au- 
dew Fuller "—Rev Lymun Beecher DD 
Price iv sheep, +6; iu halt furkey moroceo, $ 
For sale by L. COIL OY, 122 Nassau-st, \ Y 


Io 


50 
Lit 3i* 





Bunyan’s Practical Works. 

OUR VOL! Mis of 420 pages each have bern is- 
«nd, viz :—bunyan’s Awakeoung Works, 
laviting 4 orks. Busyau® Uevctioval @ orks 


Da yan 
woubnsyau'’s 


tarecting Werks bach voluu is complete in iieel: 
and g ld separately fur sale by 
144 3* L COLBY, 122 Nassau st, V. Y 





Novelleties of the Nu-icians, 
By Mrs. b. Fo tun.et, auth oro! ** Women of the Amer- 
ican Kesvlution ’ 
C *RNI“H LAMPokKT & CO have just publ shed 
the above exce dingly vaiuadl ava poeresting 
wor by «rs blot, so justly celedia © asa aut © ess. 
Containing toteresti g i cidents aut skerches«f rhe 
lives of the following great musicians, aud s:X Si REL 
POKTKAISS, ViZ.: 
HanpgL, 
TarTin, 
Frizpwann Bacu, 
Sesastian Racu, 
Francis Liszt, 


Haypw, 
Mozart 
Brernoves, 
PAacesTRina, 
TamBunini, 
and Betiini, 

with the following beauti'ul tales: The Arrist’s Les- 
suns, Old Musician, Gluck in Pais Mis-ion of «i+ nus, 
[Three Leaves rom the Viary of a Traveler, Young tra 
gediau, and Love versus Taste 

Printed on flue paper, octavo size, 153 pages. stamped 
muslin gilt edge, price $2. Murocow, fuli gilt. B4 OU 

COK MSH, LaMitint & CU, 


267 Pearl street 


144-3 





Board, 
FURNISHED room, in a fine house in Brooklyn, 
FA would be let with board to a geutleman and wie 
without children Location ove vt the finest in the city, 


and convenient to either Fulton or Seuth Fervies. 
Terms moderate, Addjers, “ Mortimer,” at this of- 
ace 143 ishOu* 





Littetl’s Living Age—Ro. '§2.—12 1-2 cet. 
JUNTENT? ¢ 
. Chamois Hunting —Fraser’s Magazine. 

Va acn the dAumaton—N VY bveniug Post. 
Pitea.rn’s is'aud aud the Islanders —athengum. 
My Novel; or, Varieties in tnglisn Lite, i ast 

Xl —Blackwood's Magauz ne. 
Net. Kesulis of Isd5 in Gcrwany and Italy.— 
Noith Britich neview. 
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acypsr. Ina Series 
An Exiocoucren, By Thomas Wickes, Pastor of 
the First Congregetional Church, Marietta, 
Ohio. New York: M. W. Dodd, 1851 

The frequency of publications on the Apoca- 
lypse, within a few years, shows @ determination 
on the part of expositors not to suffer this “Re- 
velation” to remain a sealed book. As yet, how- 
ever, it has not been expounded to the general 
satisfaction of Christians; indeed by some at- 
tempts it has only been made a more “ palpable 
obscure.” But the work before us sheds light at 
least upon some parts of the book, and will awa- 
ken in the reader a more earnest study of its sub- 
lime symbols. This exposit.on does not come 
from a professed commentator, who felt bound to 
write a book on the Apocalypse in order to com- 
plete his exposition of the sacred canon. It is 
from the pen of a Christian pastor whose per- 
sonal ioterest in the study of the Revelation led 
him to deliver a course of expository lecturer 
apon it to the people of bis charge. We are not 
surprised that the delivery of these lecturer 
should have issued in a request for their publica- 
tion, and we doubt not they will prove as inter- 
esting to the reader as to the hearer. They have 
the merit of clearness, directness, simplicity, and 
a practical earnestness ; having been written not 
to further a theory, but to subserve the instruc- 
tion and encouragement of the church. 

Ot conree the author has a theory of interpre- 
tation ; this, however, seems not have been pre- 
conceived, buc suggested by the study of the 
8) mbolical language of the book itself. This 
is developed in the chapter on symbole, which 
is one of the best written in the volume; it 
is, that the great law of symbolical language 
i3 founded on analogy. Hence, he infers that 
we are to look fur definiteness and certainty 
of meaning in the resemblances upon which 
the symbol is based. The main idea here 
is no doubt correct ; but in applying it the author 
is sometimes tempied to bunt up resemblances to 
the symbuls of the Apocaly;se, from historical 
characters or events which might not otherwise 
be thought of us contemplated by the inspired 
seer, 

The author seems to find in the Apocalypse a 
map of the whole Christian era, not merely in 
its yreat o:.tlines, but in some of its more minute 
details. A newspaper paragraph of course is not 
the place to discuss his interpretations, 

He believes in the pre-millenial advent of 
Christ, and in the literality of the first resurrec- 
tion, and he presents the argument on that side 
of the question with much cogency, though we 
think he lowers the mora! tone of Matt. 24 anu 
25, by referring the rewards and punishments of 
“ thut day” to nations and not to individuals. 
The following ; aragrephs will show what im- 
portance he attaches to the pre-millenial view. 

“Thus you will perceive that there are two 
grand events which torm the subject of ancien 
prophecy, each becoming more and more clearly 
unfolded as time advances, and the fulfillmen 
draws near. One is the first, the other is the 
second coming of Christ,—one, when he should 
come to make reconciliation for the people; the 
other, when he should appear for the overthrow 
of his mig .ty foes, and the establishment of bi- 
own bingdom of eternal righteousness. No 
can any one doubt that the latter stands out as 
the most prominent, glorious event, upon which 
the mind would most natuially fasten in reading 
the prophecies. The minds of the Jews did fas- 
ten on these, and they consequenily expected 
their Mes-ia!i as a glorious conqueror and king, 
overlooking the fact that be was first to come a> 
a despised and rejected sufferer, while we now 

are in equal danger of blindly overlooking th: 
other fact, that he is to come again asa conquer- 
ing Redeemer. 

“ The great epoch then of the world’s history 
as it stands out upon the page of revelation an 
prophecy, is not the day of final judgment, when 
the whole drama sha!! be wound up; but when 
Christ shall eet up his own eternal kingdom upoi 
the overthrow of Satan’s empire. Nothing 
scarcely is said in the Old Testament, probably 
nething at all in its prophecies, respecting the day 
of final judgment; while the great day whic! 
prophets 1m vision saw, wes the glorious era of 
earth’s redemption, when Zion’s king shouid 
bring deiiverauce to Israel, and tread ia dreadiu 
vengeance the wine-press of wrath to her foes 
This is the day for which earth is groaning and 
travailing in pain, This is the era to which ali 
the series of events in che history of the church 
and the world converge as to one grand center; 
and when that day arrives such a shout of Alle 
luia goes up from all above and below, from the 
angelic and redeemed throng, as never echoed 
through this universe before: “ Alleluia, for the 
Lord Gout omnipotent reigneth.” 

The work will repay perusal and must com- 
mand general attention. It is to be regretied 
that the distance of the author from the publisher 
bas occasioned much ineccuracy in the prool- 
readings. e. g. David's dreams for Daniel’s, (p. 
53) and the /ast term for the Jast time (p. 349) 
An eye accustomed to read proofs at once detects 
such blunders, and is annoyed by them. But the 
general appearance of the book is fair. 





Memorize oy Missiowany Lasor in AFRICA 
AND THE Weer Inpixs. With Historical and 
Descriptive Observations. By William Mori- 
ten, many years a Wesleyan Missionary to 
those countries. Revised and enlarged from 
the English edition. New York: Lane & 
Scott, 1851. 

Our friends of 2CO Mulberry street will pardon 
us for having overlooked, during the summer 
months, several of their valuable publications. 
This is an interesting sketch of missionary labor 
in fields which our Methodist brethren have cul- 
tivated with much assiduity and success. It isa 
welcome contribution to our missionary litera- 
ture, and strengthens the hope that the day is no 
distant when Ethiopia will stretch forth her 
hands to God. 


Licut 1x Darn Pxaces, is the title of a neat 
little volume from the same press, containing 
skeiches by Neander, of faithful men but little 
known in ecclesiastical history or in the records 
of martyrdom. It is issued under the auspices 
of Prof. M-Clintock, the accomplished editor of 
the Methodist Quarterly. The selection of sub- 
jects, and the general style of comment upon 
personal character, evinces the genial and catho- 
lic spirit of Neander, at times perhaps too chari- 
table toward an appearance of good. But the 
names here embalmed deservedly belong to the 
catalogue of those of whom the world was not 
worthy, and the perusal of the volume may in- 
crease at once our faith and our charity. 

Tat Sea avy THE Satuor. Notes on Franee and 
Italy, end otber Literary Remains of Rev. 
Walter Colton, With a Memoir by Rev. Hen- 


ay Cheever, New York: A.S. Barnes & Co. 


This is really a charming volume. Ii lures the 
eye by its chaste and beautiful “outward,” and 
presents a rich and varied table of contents, Mr. 
Colton was a shrewd observer, and he infused a 
livety humor and a genial humanity into all his 
sketches of the sailor world. The book contains 


land. Every ‘ship-load of emigrants from Ger- 
many should be supplied with this book either 
gratuitously or at a cheap rate. As the same 
matter is printed alternately on German and En- 
glish pages the book will be a help in the study 
of either language. 


Mopern Cavsapes, on Hony Wars AGAINST 
Ministers BY THEIR Peorte. Their Nature, 
Results and Remedies. A Sermon, preache 
in the Congregational Church in Sharon, 
Conn., June 29, 1851. By Rev. Charles Rock- 
well, author of Foreign Travel and Life at 
Sea. ‘In Perils among False Brethren.’ Pub- 
lished by request. Hartford: Press of Case, 
Tiffany & Co., 1851. 

The question comes up at once, in reading 

this sermon, ‘‘ What is the matter in Sharon ‘” 

‘What has so soured the temper of a minister 

of Christ that he should deliver such a sermon, 

even as a parting counterblast against a people 
whom he was leaving in disgust?” No doubt 
churches often resort to unworthy expedients to 
get rid of a minister, and for this they deserve 
rebuke: but if the author of this discourse ha- 
bitually exhibits any such infelicities of temper as 
are here apparent, it is not strange that his life isa 
warfare. This sermon can do nothing but mis- 
chief; mischief to the character of the author, 
mischief to the church and community in Sharon, 
by exasperating parties and perpetuating dissen- 
sion, mischief to the cause of religion, wherever 
it is circulated. We know nothing of the cir- 
cumstances of the case, nothing of the provoca- 
tions of the author; we judge the discourse on 
its own merits; but we can conceive of no cir- 
cumstance that would justify a Christian minis- 

‘er in such a strain of discourse as is seen in the 

following paragraphs. It is bad taste and worse 

Christianity. 

“And yet, how infernal, how utterly Satanic 
is this work of slander and abuse, of division, 
contention and strife ; as if there were not, at the 
nest, enough of bitterness in the cup of !ife, and 
nence its dregs must be busily stirred up from the 
bottom, and men compelled to drink them before 

heir time. The reports which, at such times, 
are spread abroad, are also often of so vile and 
malignant a cast, that it would seem as if the 
Evil One himself must be ashamed of those who, 
in his service, descend so low as to invent and 
circulate them; and not content with this the 
sacredness of private correspondence is some- 
times meanly violated, and thus with stolen am- 
munition, is the unholy warfare carried on.” 


“Those thus driven about by every popular 
breeze, and who strive to use the church, or 
other benevolent associations, as hobbies on 
which to ride into office, or business ; these weak 
and short-sighted men remind one of the rotten 
chips and sticks on our large rivers, which float 
up stream when a breeze blows in that direction, 
as readily as they move down stream, when the 
current is stronger than the wind. These are the 
men who readily listen to and re-echo the voice 
of popular faction and strife, that thus they may 
advance their own selfish or ambitious ends, 
though like the blind and slimy reptile they are 
often trodden under foot of men, as a just reward 
of their unprincipled and cringing servility and 
meanness.” 

“ There are, indeed, those who seem to court 
and be proud of this public correction, just as 
certain animals had rather have their masters 
heat them than wholly neglect them. Those 
thus corrected must aleo often feel that chastise- 
ment is the only notice which they deserve, or 
can justly receive from their ministers.” 

“ When a minister is drugged to very sickness 
with the wretched noise and cant of these mongrel 
Christians, these wretched half-bred sons of Be- 
lial, he is at times tempted to do as his divine 
master did with those who bought and sold in 
the temple ; when, with a whip of small cords, 
he lashed and drove them out; or as Nehemiah 
did with those Jews of his day, who married 
wives of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Moab.” 
“Yet again is the Christian preacher assailed 
from below, by those ignorant leaders of other 
sects who would force their betters down to the 
same low level with themselves. These, with 
their noisy and senseless raving, like stupid 
asses, graze and bray about the base of Mount 
Zion, but never reach its sunny sides, or airy and 
inspiring hights. And yet their deluded ,follow- 
ers mistake their bristling heads and clamorous 
brawling for the front and roar of a lion.” 
“Choirs of singers, or their leaders, or both, 
either as principals, or as the agents, or tools of 
others, often act an important part in opposing 
and dismissing ministers, especially when their 
oitter contention among themselves, or their lev- 
ity and frivolity in the house of God have 
brought upon them merited reproof. Singers are 
not unfrequently peculiarly jealous, sensitive, 
writable and conceited, attaching a high impor- 
‘ance lo their services and their musical powers, 
and this is often true of those especially, who, in 
ibe judgment of others, should Reser eir harper 
upon the willows, and seat themselves by them, 
there, to come forth no more, except to sing tu 
their enemies as a punishment to them, when 
they call for a song.” 





Travers anp ApvenTuRES IN Mexico, In the 
course of @ journey of upward of 2,500 miles, 
performed on foot. Giving an account of the 
1 sand Cust of the People, and the 
Agricultural and Mineral Resources of that 
Country. By William W. Carpenter, late of 
the U. 8. Army. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 1851. 


Mr. Carpenter was a private in the Kentucky 
regiment of voiunteers in the Mexican war. 
Early in the war he was taken prisoner and car- 
ried to the interior of the country, where his life 
was sometimes threatened, and he was denied the 
benefit of the exchange of prisoners. At length 
he effected his escape, and wandered on foot to 
ihe Pacific coast, where he took passage on board 
of an American vessel of war. His narrative is 
one of thrilling interest, and one who enters upon 
it will not Jay it aside till it is finished. He is 
evidently a man of good intelligence, though un- 
practiced in writing, and his observations on Mex- 
ico may be considered reliable. There is an air 
of truthfulness about the narrative, which is not 
at all lessened by the naiveté with which the au- 
thor speaks of the deception he practiced in order 
to his escape, while at the same time he devoutly 
attributes his preservation to an overruling Pro- 
vidence! The extent of his religion seems to be 
that after he had lied himself out of danger, he 
had the grace to thank Providence for his deliv- 
erance, But his falsehoods, which he attempts 
to justify on the score of self-defense, were evi- 
dently indulged only for his own liberation, so 
that he may be taken as a fair authority upon 
Mexican affairs. His sketches of domestic life, 
and his statistics of the occupations and resources 
of the country, give to the book an interest and a 
value beyond what pertain to it as a book of ad- 
ventures, 

As to his execration of the Mexicans for their 
severity toward prisoners, we can only say, he 
should not have been found among the invaders 
of their territory. If men will provoke a fight 
with a half-civilized people they must expect 
barbarous treatment, We think upon the whole 
that Mr. Carpenter fared about as well as he 
could expect. 








Cotton’s New Itiverratep Mar oF THE 
Wortp on Mercartor’s Prosection. By J. 
H. Colton, 86 Cedar street, 1861. 

The advantages of Mercator’s projection are 

well known. Without distortion, it exhibits the 

bearing of different parts of the world toward 








some fine descriptions of scenery and of places 
on the Mediterranean—such as would make ita 
companionable book of travels in a voyage thither 
—but its highest value lies in the exhibition it 
makes of the mora] claims and wants of seamen. 
In this respect it must have a place among the 
philanthropic publications of the day, while it is 
none the Jess fitted for the entertainment of the 
passing hour. The editor has evidently per- 
formed his delicate task with candor and fidelity ; 
and he has added to the selections a valuable me- 
moir-of the deceased, No fitter person could 
have been selected for this task than Mr. Chee- 
ver, who bas himself traveled widely upon the 
track of Mr. Colton, and who is familiar also 


with those realms of literature in which heloved 
to 10am. 


enema 


Tur Gran 
ptroction for Qa MeRica: or Advice and In- 


eflecond edition Boston: BH meee 
York: Kooh & Co., 160 William 8, 
This is a valuable publication for the German 
emigrant. It puts him in possession of the cus- 
toms of American society, and the principtes ot 
the American constitution and government, while 


it alsoconveys to him such moral and religious) gpi5 pre 
nstruction as befits his condition in a strange! verge, 


fon, | language.” By W. J. Boone, D.D., Missionary 


each other, and enables one to measure accurately 
the distances from place to place. The peculiar 
advantage of this map is that America occupies 
& central position, so that the eye perceives at a 
glance its commercial relations to Europe and 
Africa on theright, and to Asia and Australia on 
the left. Every navigator and every merchant 
should have a copy of this map if he would ap- 
preciate the relations of America to the commerce 
of the world. There is a moral lesson also in 
this position of the continents that the eye of the 
Christian will not Gverlook. The map is hand- 
somely engraved, and is embellished with beau- 
tifal sketches of places and objects of world- 
wide interest. Every nook and corner, too, is 
filled with valuable statistics. 


Sartain’s Union Magazine, for September, has 
with its fashion plates some “ Bloomer dresses »— 
very pretty for young misses. . 

«* Defense of an Essay on the proper rendering 
of the words Elohim and @i0s, into the Chinese 


Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
United States to China, Canton; printed at the of- 
fice of the Chinese Repository. 8vo, pp. 168. A 
learned reply to Dr. Medhurst, and in vindication 
of the conclusion which has been adopted by the 








LETTERS TO MY BOY. £No. 6. 


My Dear Boy :—This week comes your birth- 
day, and I suppose you will have a happy time 
with your schoolmates. I shall not forget it, 
but will procure for you a new book or some 
other present to be sent to Willow Dell by the 
first opportunity. Young persons are always 





| glad to have their birth-days come round, because 


they then get presents from their friends, and 
have some new amusements provided for them. 
But as they grow older they are less anxious for 
a birth-day to come, because they know that 
every birth-day means that they have lived an- 
other whole year, and so have one year less to 
live in the world. Besides, when persons are 
growing old, they find so much to do that time 
seems to fly very fast, and they do not wish it to 
go any faster. 
You are now nine years old; but while your 
birth-days seem a great ways apart, | suppose 
you hardly feel that you have lived very long ; 
for though you have learned to count the days of 
the year, and know that you have lived more 
than three thousand days, yet you do not remem- 
ber much about it and have no idea how long a 
time that is. Perhaps you think it will be a 
great, great while before you will be as old as 
your father now is; but before you have lived 
three times as many years as you have lived al- 
ready, you will be as old as your father is now, 
and your father if he is alive then will begin to 
look like an old man, with gray hair, and specta- 
cles, and a cane to help him walk. Then it will 
begin to seem to you that you have lived a very 
little while, and you will not be anxious to have 
your birth-days come. ButIam glad that you 
enjoy your birth-day now. 
You remember the great procession that you 
saw in Broadway at the funeral of Mr. Adams, 
who was once the President of the United States ; 
and another procession that you saw when Pres- 
ident Polk came to the city. I don't know how 
long it seems to you since you saw those proces- 
sions, but you will probably remember them as 
long as you live, and when you are fifty years old 
it will seem a very little while since you stood on 
the steps in Broadway to look at the soldiers. 
When I was a little boy, only six years old, Gen- 
eral Lafayette, who when he was a young man 
came from France to this country to help General 
Washington fight for liberty, came a second 
time on a visit, and wherever he went the people 
formed processions to show how glad they were 
to see him. Well I remember that a procession 
came by my father’s house (your grandfather's in 
Philadelphia), and I stood up at the window to 
see it and thought it was a great while coming, 
and then my mother let me sit up in the evening 
to see our house and all the houses lighted up with 
candles in every window. Now this seems to 
me only a little while ago, and yet it was more 
than twenty-five years. But the time is just the 
same whether it seems long or short, and a year 
is really a good while to live. You have now 
lived nine whole years. 
Now I have written all this just for the sake 
of saying one thing, and that is that God has 
taken care of you every moment of the whole 
nine years that you have lived. I want you to 
think of this. You know that somebody must 
feed the rabbits every day and give them driok, 
or they would die. You will remember that 
once we went into the country and left Mary to 
take care of the house and of the little Canary 
bird; but one day she forgot to feed the Canary 
and when we came home we found that he was 
dead. You felt very sorry for this and you dug 
a little hole in the garden and wrapped him up 
and buried him in it. Now suppose you had a 
hundred rabbits or a hundred canaries to feed 
every day, and besides this had to watch them 
every night for fear the dog or the cat would 
catch one and kill it. Do you not think you 
would sometimes forget to feed them, or grow 
tired of watching them? But God never forgets 
to provide for you, and for your parents, bro- 
ther and sisters, and for every body in the world; 
and He is never tired of watching over us all. 
Perhaps you hardly feel that God does take 
care of you. You have been with me to market 
and have seen me buy things for dinner, and 
may not have thought where those things came 
from. But this you can easily see. You have 
seen me buy corn and potatoes, and these you 
have seen growing in the country. Who makes 
them grow? The farmers plant the seed and 
keep out the weeds, but the farmers can’t make 
anything grow. The sun must shine and the 
rain must fall or the seed would never sprout. 
Now God gives the sunshine and the rain, and 
so causes everything to grow for our use. He 
gives everything we have to eat. We pay men 
for the trouble they have in planting seed and 
taking care of things as they grow, and bringing 
them to market ; but after all God provides these 
things for us and we ought to thank Him for all. 
In the whole nine years that you have lived 
you have never known what it was to suffer for 
want of anything to eat or wear. Now though 
your father has bought everything for you, God 
as blessed me with health and kind friends so 
that I have had money to buy what you needed, 
and then he has made everything grow that was 
wanted. Hehas done all. He has taken care of 
you. If you will put your hand on the left side 
of your breast you will feel your heart beat ; it 
beats as fast as once a second, and every time it 
beats it sends the blood through your body. You 
can feel it with your finger at your wrist. This 
keeps you alive; if your heart should stop beating 
you would die. But suppose you had to watch 
your heart and keep it beating ; or suppose it 
was like a clock that had to be wound up every 
day. You might sometimes forget it, and then 
you would die perhaps all alone in the night. 
But God has made your heart so that it will beat 
by itself, and it has not stopped once in nine 
years. It is God, my son, who takes care of you, 
and I hope you will thank Him for this and love 
Him every day. 

YouR AFFECTIONATE FaTHER. 





TRIBOTE TO THE LATE MR. OLYPHANT. 


The friends of Missions should hold in lasting 
and honorable remembrance the name of one who 
was at the same time one of the most noiseless 
and the most efficient promoters of their cause. 
Mr. Olyphant was little known beyond the circle 
of those who were favored with his personal so- 
ciety, And yet he is entitled to the honor of 
being the Father of American Missions in China. 
Indeed, after Dr. Morrison, he had doubtless the 
greatest share in originating and setting forward 
the whole system of Protestant missions for that 
vast population. We are therefore happy to 
contribute something to his memory, by publish- 
ing a brief sketch of his life, written by one 
who was long in relations of intimate friendship 
with Mr. Olyphant, and who is himself most 
abundantly qualified to judge of what is honor- 
able in the character of a Christian Merchant 
and Philanthropist. 

Mr. David W. C. Olyphant was born at New- 
port, R. I., on the 7th of March, 1789. His fa- 
ther, David Olyphant, a physician of eminence, 
was a native of Perth, in Scotland, and emi- 
grated to America in the year 1745. His resi- 
dence prior to the Revolution was at Charleston, 
S. C., and during the revolutionary war he was 
Director-General of the Southern Hospital. He 
was a member of the Society of Cincinnati, and 
his son at his decease, in 1805, inherited this 
honor. 

In the year 1806 Mr. Olyphant came to New 
York, and entered the counting-room of Messrs. 
King & Talbot, at that time engaged in the China 
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not often that commercial men, after being over- 
whelmed by calamity, are able to give this 
high proof of their integrity, and no man could 
have rejoiced in such a result more than the sub- 
ject of this memoir. 

In the year 1818 Mr. Olyphant entered the 
counting-room of the late Thomas H. Smith, who 
was very largely engaged in the China trade, and 
in 1820 went to Canton as his agent. He re- 
mained in China in this agency about three years, 
when he returned to America; but in the year 
1826 he again resumed that agency, in which he 
continued until the failure of that gentleman in 
1828, when he formed a connection with Mr.C. N. 
Talbot, the son of his early friend; establishing 
in Canton a house under the firm of Olyphant & 
Co., and in New York a house under the fem of 
Talbot, Olyphant & Co. The New York house 
continued until his death, and will now be con- 
ducted by his sons; and the Canton firm is still 
continued, though not now in connection with 
the New York house. During bis agency for 
Mr. Smith in China, concerns of unusua! magni- 
tude, involving millions of dollars in value, 
passed through his hands year after year, and 
were managed with great ability and good judg- 
ment. 

Mr. Olyphant visited China in 1834, returning 

in 1837. In 1850 he again directed his face to- 
wards the home of his early years, attracted 
partly by business motives, but more by the in- 
teresting associations of his former residence 
there, and more especially by the lively interest 
which he felt in the missionary enterprise in that 
great empire. He had been the friend of Dr. 
Morrison in his early residence there: he had 
received and hospitably entertained in his house 
Abeel, Bridgeman, Stevens, and other American 
missionaries ; and he was deeply interested in a 
work, the early beginnings of which came under 
his immediate observation, He took the over- 
land route from England to China, accompanied 
by one of his sons, and landed at Hong Kong on 
the 8th of August, 1850, After a short visit to 
Canton, he proceeded to Shanghai. It was not 
until his return to Canton that he discovered any 
symptoms of failing health. He continued fee- 
ble until the 26th of April, when he embarked 
for Aden, on his homeward tour, accompanied 
by his son. At first he seemed to improve under 
the influence of the voyage to Aden, but subse- 
quently his symptoms assumed a more alarming 
appearance; and about the 20th of May it be- 
came evident that he could not long survive. He 
arrived at Cairo, in Egypt, in a state of great 
prostration, and, after lingering for a week, he 
died at that place on the 10th of June. 
It is, to human feelings, painful to reflect that 
he should have found his grave in a land of 
strangers, and that in the hour of death he was 
far removed from the tender embraces of his fam- 
ily, and the sympathizing kindness of his many 
friends, But the Savior was doubtless with his 
faithful servant in that last conflict; and the glo- 
ries of Heaven, which opened to his view, were 
not the !ess bright, nor the prospect before him 
the less cheering. That faith which had been 
maturing during a long life of devotedness, sus- 
tained him in the hour when flesh and heart 
fail, and he found, in God, the strength of his 
heart and his portion forever. 

After a leisurely view of the mission at Shang- 
hai and Canton, he was prepared to make a full 
report to the Presbyterian Board of Missions (of 
the Executive Committee of which he was a 
member), and in which he was accustomed to 
act with great efficiency. It was a severe trial 
to him, to be arrested by a fatal illness as 
he was looking to the endearments of home, and 
as he was hoping to render some service to the 
cause of his Divine Master by the report he 
should bring to his associates of the progress of 
the Gospel in China. But he yielded with calm 
resignation to the will of his Father in Heaven, 
and died in peace, in the exercise of a lively hope 
of a happy immortality 
Few men in the course of a long and active 
commercial life, have conducted more important 
concerns than Mr. Olyphant. No man in such a 
career has ever more faithfully maintained his 
integrity and consistency as a Christian. He in- 
variably declined all connection with the Opium 
trade, in all the course of his residence in China, 
though it offered the temptation of large profits, 
and public sentiment among the foreign mer- 
chants in China was not against it. Mr. Oly- 
phant lived for higher purposes than mere gain. 
His house in Canton was for years the home of 
the American missionaries, and his ships con- 
veyed them to their field of labor, without charge. 
In view of these contributions, long continued and 
often repeated, few men have contributed so 
largely to Foreign Missions as he and his part- 
ners in business, . 

He had been long connected with the Seamen’s 
Friend Society ; and Mr. Abeel, the first chap- 
lain of that society in Canton, enjoyed there his 
friendship and patronage. Shortly before his 
death he had the pleasure of attending at the 
Floating Chapel at Whampoa, and of worship- 
ing in company with a full assembly of well- 
dressed seamen, from the ships in port. This 
chapel had been built by the contributions of 
seamen and the merchants of Canton ; exhibiting 
in this fact the progress which the good cause 
had made in the course of thirty years, in which 
he had been associated with it. 

Mr. Olyphant made a profession of religion in 
the year 1814, then in early life, and at the age 
of twenty-six was appointed an elder in the 
Presbyterian church in Baltimore. He was at 
the time of his death a member of the Exeeutive 
Committee of the Presbyterian Board of Mis- 
sions,—a member of the American Board of 
Commissioners of Foreign Missions,—a director 
of the American Seamen’s Friend Society,—a 
governor of the New York Hospital,—and a 
member of the Society of Cincinnati. He was 
not elated by the honor conferred on him; and 
while no man ever sought less the applause of 
men, few have sought more the honor which 
comes from God. This brief sketch gives full 
evidence that he was a man of uncommon enter- 
prise and energy, but in the exercise of these his 
great aim was, to be the benefactor of his fellow- 
men and to walk humbly with God. 
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Asylum for Inebriates, 


Mr. Eprtor :—I have been to Maine, and seen 
the wonderful asylum for inebriates, much larg- 
er than the Crystal Palace, being 225 miles long, 
195 miles wide, and reaching to the heavens. It 
contains within itself vast forests, sweet green 
fields, beautiful gardens, and fine streams of wa- 
ter. Here the poor inebriate can roam ad libitum 
confined by no bars or bolts, and is perfectly safe’ 
and completely cured. It is kept by one Neat 
Dow, a man of sbort name and small in stature, 
but of great skill in his profession, and indomita- 
ble energy. If any New York gentleman has a 
drunken son, [ would advise him to send him to 
Maine. And if our corporation would send 
thither all who are committed weekly for drunk- 
enness to the Tombs, and support them there a 
year, they would save much expense and trouble 
and receive them back useful citizens. When I 
was there a few envious spirits were crying out 
against it, and a New York traveler was furious 
because he could not find in it a drop of the 
drunkard’s drink ; but 1 believe it will stand, and 
hope it will be a model for one in every State in 
the Union. If this information will be of value 
to any who have drunken relations, or to our 
city corporation, | shail be happy to have impart- 
ed it.—Cor. of the Jour. of Commeree. 
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anecdote was related, a few years ago, by the 
Rev. W. S. Plumer, while addressing the Virgi- 
nia Baptist Education society. We regret that 
he did not give the name of the good woman 
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ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, 
REVISED EDITION, 1849. 
LTHOUGH the works prepared .by Dr. CrvTTEr, 
had met with very general approbation, yet those 
interested have determined to make the series as perfect 
as possible. To accomplish this the author was engaged 
more than a year in thoroughly revising every part. In 
this task he was aided by several! friends and practical 
instructors. After the work was thus thoroughly re- 
modeled, the pubtishers caused an edition of several 
hundred copies to be printed 
The recitation room is the test place of a text-book. 
In order to submit the Revised Edition to this ordeal, 
twenty of the best schools in the ona se gratui- 
tously supplied with copies for classes. This was done 
with the understanding that both instructors and pupils 
should criticise the work, in the most searching manner, 
upon all points; arrangement, matter, language, illus- 
trations, &c. 
The following are the names of several of the gentle- 
men who formed classes and reviewed the work in the re- 
citationroom: Rev. Edward Hitchcock, D.D., President 
of AmberstCollege, Mass ; N. Tillinghast, Esq , Prin- 
cipal of the Massachusetts State Normal School, at 
Bridgewater ; Rev. A. Farwell, Principal of the Abbott 
Female Seminary, Andover, Mase. ; Kev. R.S. Kust, 
Principal of N. H. Conference Seminary, Northfield, N. 
H , and Commissioner for Common Schools for N. H. ; 
David Worcester, Esq, Principal of High School, 
Bangor, Me.; J. 8S. Spaulding, Esq., Principal of Ba- 
kerstield Academy, Vt.; Isaac T. Gioodnow, Esq , As- 
sociate Principal of Conference Seminary, Gre@nwich, 
R. I; Nathan Britton, Esq., Principal of Union 
School, Adrian, Mich.; Leander Wetherell, Esq., Av- 
sociate Principal of Collegiate Institute, Rochester, N. 
Y.; L.-W. Clark, Esq., Principal of Acad my, Last 
Bloomfield, N. Y.; J. G. K. Truair, Esq., Principal of 
Collegiate Institute, Brockport, N. Y.; Rev. J. 
Irieh, Principal of DeRuyter Institute, N. Y.; C. R. 
Coburn, Esq., Principal of Owego Academy, and Pres 
N.Y. State Teachers’ Association ; ©. D. Museey, M.D, 
formerly Prof. of Anatomy and Surgery, Dartmouth 
College, N. H , now Prof of Surgery in the Ohio Med- 
ical College ; Joreph Ray, M.D., Prof. of Natural Sci- 
ences and Mathematics, Woodward College, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; F. Merritt, M D., Prof. of Anatomy and Bot- 
any, Starling Medical College, Columbus, Ohio ; 1. E. 
M. Girr, A.M.,M.D, Prof. of Anatomy, Physiology 
and Chemistry, St. Mary University, Ill. 

With the advantage of the free and valuable criti- 
cisms and suggestions made by these able and practical 
instructors, the author. with the aid of two assistants, 
vho were practical teachers, finaliy prepared the copy, 
and the works were stereotyped. They are now present- 
ed to the public as possessing INTRINSIC MERIT superior 
to any works ever prepared for schools, upon the sub- 
jects of 


Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene. 

Indeed they are the only works that embrace the three 

departments. The series is as follows: 

ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, for 
Colleges, Academies, High Schools and Families, 
458 pages, 160 illustrative Engravings 

FIRST BOOK ON ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, 
AND HYGIENE, for Grammar and District 
Schools, 180 pages, #3 illustrative Engravings. 

LARGE OUTLINE ANATOMICAL PLATES (10 
in a set), beautifully Colored and Mounted, for Col- 
leges, Academies, and High Schools 

DISTRICT SCHOOL OUTLINE ANATOMICAL 
PLATES (8 in a eet), beautifully Colored and 
Mounted, for Grammar and District Schools. 

These works embrace :— 

1. The Anatomy, or a description of the Bones, Mus- 
cles, Digestive Organs, Lungs, Heart, Blood Ves- 
sels, Organs of Speech, Brain, Nerves, Skin, Eye, 
Ear, &o 

2. They give the Pxystoro@y,or describe the use of the 
several parts. 

8. They state the Hyarene, or give plain directions for 
the prevention of disease and the preservation of 
health 

4. They contain full directions for the treatment of ao- 
cidental diseases; as Burns, Colds, Poisoning, &c., 
the recovery of persons, apparently drowned, the 
stoppage of Bleeding Vessels, the treatment of 
Wounds, &e. 

5. They contain directions to guide Nurses, Watchers 
and other attendants on sick persons, in their efforts 
to mitigate and remove disease. 

These two features mentioned last make these works 
valuable for families as well as schools. 

By the aid of the Anatomical Plates, Anatomy, Phy- 
siology and Hygiene can be taught as easily as Geogra- 
phy, and be made more interesting and instructive to 
the pup:l. 

Another important feature of these works is, that 
ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, AND HYGIENE, 
are treated in distinct chapters, thus giving the teacher 
and the pupil freedom to omit any portion. Thus the 

pil can easily discriminate and remember the topic 
under investigation. 

Another equally important feature is that the proper 
technical name of each organ is retained; but the 
names are divided into syliables and in every case the 
accented one is marked: as @-soph'’a-gus (gullet). In 
this way all possible objections to technical terms are 
obviated. 

These works are now used in the New York State 
Normal School, Ct.; the three State Normal Schools, 
Mass. ; the Public Schools of Roston, Providence, R 1, 
Bangor, Me.; New York city, Utica, Syracuse, Oswe- 
ge, Rochester, Buffalo, N. Y.; Washington, D. C.; 
Reading, Lancaster, Harrrisburg, Pittsburgh, Ia. ; 
Detroit, Mich. ; Cleveland, Columbus, Zanesville, Ma- 
rietta, Cincinnati, Obio. Of one hundred and twenty 
Colleges, Seminaries and Aca iemies that report the 
study of Physiclogy to the Regents of the University of 
New York, one hundred and thirteen of them used this 
series of books [see Kegent’s Keport, 1851]. 

‘The Colleges, Academies, Sominaries, High Schools 
and Common Schools of other States, use this series of 
works as generally as those of the state of New York. 

For sale by the Fublishers, 

B. B. MUSSEY & CO., Boston, 
CLARK, AUSTIN & CO., New York, 

And by Booksellers generally. 

P.S. The Ovtiine Anatomica Priatrs have been 
introduced into more than one thousand Colleges, Aca- 
demies and Schools. They can be obtained of the Au- 
pthor, Cavin Currer, M.D.. at Warren. Mars., at a 
cheaper raté than any others before the public. 141 6t 


The American Educational Series. 
PuettsHep sy Marx H. Newman & Co., 
19Y pROADWAY, NEW YoRK, 

And recommended by many of the most distinguished 
educators throughout the United States. 
ee works are purely American in their character, 

and are well adapted to the constantly improving 
state of education throughout the country ; and are in 
more general use, as text books, than any other one series 
of works of the same kind. 
§G- School Committees and Teachers are invited to 
examine them. 


SANDERS’ SERIES OF READING BOOKS. 
Sanders’ Primary School Primer, — cover, 6 cis. 
Sanders’ Primary School Primer, boards, § cents 
Sanders’ Pictorial Primer, 12 cents. 

Sanders’ Spelling Book, 12 cents. 
Sanders’ School Reader, First Book, 12 cents. 
Sanders’ School Reader, Second Book, 25 cents. 
Sanders’ School Reader, Third Book, 37 cents. 
Sanders’ School Keader, Fourth Book, 62 cents. 
Sanders’ School Reader, Fifth Book, 75 cents. 
THOMSON’S SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
Thomson’s Table Book, 6 cents 
Thomson’s Mental Arithmetic, 15 cents. 
Thomson’s Slate and black Board Exercises, 2/ cts. 
Thom: on’s Practical Arithmetic, 37 centa. 
homson’s Higher Arithmetic, 75 cents. 
Fromcon Elements of Algebra, 75 cents. 
omson’s Elements of Geometry, 75 cents. 
Thomson’s Trigonometry and M-nsuration, #1. 
Thomson’s Practical Surveying (in press), $1 25 
WILLSON’S HISTORICAL SERIES. 
Willson’s Juvenile American History, 31 cents 
Willson’s History of the United States, 62 cents. 
Willson’s American History, School Edition, $1 25. 
Willson’s American History, Library Edition, $2. 
Willson’s Chart of American History, $6. 
SCIENTIFIC AND MISCELLANEOUS TEXT BOOKS. 
Barrington’s Physical Geography, $1. 
Smith's Natural Philosophy, 75 cents. 
Gray’s Elements of Chemistry, 75 cents. 
Hitchcock’s Elementary Geology, $1 25 
M‘Gregor’s oe 75 cents. 
M‘Elligott’s Young Analyzer, 31 cents. 
M‘Elligott’s Analytical Manual, 76 cents. 
Butler’s Analogy, with Barnes’ Ersay, 62 cente. 
Butler’s Analogy, with Questions, 62 cents. 
Spencer’s English Grammar, 38 cents 
Woodbu *s New German Grammar, $1 50. 
Fasquelle’s New French Grammar, $1 59. 
Kuhner’s Elementary Greck Girammar, $1 25. 
HASTINGS’ AND BRADBURY’S MUSIC BOOKS. 





¢ 





Bradbury’s Yo Choir, 25 cents. 
Bradbury's Schou Singer, 37 cents. 
Bradbury’s Young Melodist, 25 cents. 
Bradbury's Flora’s Festival, 25 cents. 


Bradbury’s Alpine Glee Singer, $1. 

The Psalmodist, by Hastings and Bradbury, 75 cents. 
The Choralist, by do, do.” 75 cents. 
The Mendelssohn collection, do. do. 75 cents. 
The Psalmista, by do. do. 75 cents. 





Oy M. H. N. & Co, publish also the following 
RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


i) *s Biblical Cyclopedia, 2 vols., $6. 
. ies Biblical ArchmdNigy, 1 vol.’ $2 50. 


» vol. 

Bush’s Notes on Genesis, Z vols, $1 75. 

Bush’s Notes on Exodus, 2 vols., $1 50. 

Bush’s Notes on Leviticus I vol., 75 cents. 

Cudworth’s Complete Werks, 2 vols., $6. 

Campbell’s Four Gospels, 2 vols.. $4 50. : 

Tne Church Pzalmist, various sizes and styles of bind- 

ings, for the use of Presbyterian and Congregational 

churches. 

We solicit orders from the Trade, Teachers and 

School Committee for Books and Stationery. to whom 

we furnish our own publications, and those of all the 

publishers in the country, on the most liberal terms, 
All orders from the country will be put - 

0) 


Ww! prices, ay oem made for the bene 
those who supply the o ‘ 
= a MARK H. NEWMAN & CO., 
Booksellers and Stationers, 
142-tf 199 Broadway, New York. 





The Ilustrated Testament, 
BY INGRAM COBBIN. 


T® years have brought forth numerous 
tions fon Toupee ilustented Dibisceed Commen- 
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adapted to means and wants of youth. Most of 
these editions of the Bible are entirely, 

by costliness or si the reach of 
young people. It will be tne object of this effort te 7/ re 
at a low to the , to day schools, and Sab- 
bath schocke, = benatifelly Testament, which, 
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National Series of 
STANDABD SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Pustisnep BY A. 8S. Barnes & Co., 
i JOHN-STRERT, NEW YORK. 

HE attention of Teachers and Friends of Education 
generally, is invited to the roLLOWING LIST OF 
Text-Kooxs, adapted for the use of Schools, Academies 
and Colleges. N imonials of their merit 
from many distinguished sources might here be given, 
but are omitted, with the hope that intelligent Teachers 
who have not seen all the works, will examine for them- 
selves Many of the Books here enumerated are known 





American Journal of Science and Arts. 


DITED by Profs. B. Siruman, B. Situmax, Jr. 
and James D. Dana, aided in the departments of | 
Physics and (;hemistry, by Dr. Woncotr Gress. | 
his Journal, now in its thirty-third year, is devoted 
to the interests of science in its different departments, 
and embraces the results of original researches at home, | 
besides abstracts of foreign papers, and full announce- | 
ments of new discoveries. 
_ Published at New Haven, Conn., every two months, 
in numbers of 152 pages each, making two volumes a| 
year. Price $5 a year, in advance. The second series 











to most Teachers, and are in extensive use throughout 
thé Union. 
DAVIES’ SYSTEM OF MATHEMATICS. 
Davies’ Primary Table Book. 72 cts. 
Davies’ First Lessons in Arithmetic. 20 cta 
Davies’ School Arithmetic. 35 cts. 
Key to Davies’ School Arithmetic. 38 cts, 
Davies’ Grammar of Arithmetic. 30 cts. 
Davies’ University Arithmetic. 75. 
Key to Lavies’ University Arithmetic, 50 cts. 
Davies’ Elementary Algebra. 75 cts. 
Key to Davies’ Elementary Algebra. 50 cts. 
Davies’ tlementary Geometry. 75 cts. 
Davies’ Practical Mathematics. Jn Press. 
Davies’ Bourdon’s Algebra $1 25. 
Davies’ Legendre’s Geometry $1 25. 
Davies’ Elements of surveying. $1 25. 
Davies’ Analytical Geometry. $1 25. 
Davies’ Lifferential and Integral Calculus. $1 25. 
Davies’ Descriptive Geometry. $l 76 
Davies’ Shades, Shadows, &e. $2 
Davies’ Logic of Mathematics. $1 50. 
Chambers’ Treasury of Knowledge. 75 cts. 
Chambers’ Natural Philosophy. 75 cta. 
Chambers’ Elements of Zéology. 87 cts. 
Hawilton’s Elements of Physiology. 75 cts 
Page’s kiements of Geology. 75 sta. 
Reid & Bain’s Chemistry, &e. 75 cts. 
Clark’s Eiements of Drawing. 60 ots. 
Fulton & Eastman’s Chirographis Charts. $3. 
Key to Fulton & Eastman’s Charts. 2v cts. 
Fulton & Eastman’s Writing-Books. 12 cts 
Fulton & Eastman’s Book-keeping. 75 cts 
Parker's Juvenile Philosophy. 25 cts. 
Parker’s First Lessons in Philosophy. 38 cta 
Parker’s School Compendium. $1. 
Mointyre on the Use of the Globes. 76 cts 
Gillespie on Roads and Railroads. $l 50. 
Bartlett’s Natural Philosophy for Colleges. $2 50. 
Brooks’ Firet Latin Lessons, 40 ots. 
Brooks’ Ovid’s Metamorphosis. $2 50. 
Brooks’ First Greek Lessons. 60 cts. 
Brooks’ Collectanea Evangelica. 50 cts. 
SCIENCE OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
Wright’s Analytical Orthography. 20 cis 
Wright’s National Spelling-Book. Jn Pres 
Martin’s Orthiepist. 38 cts. 
Northend’s Dictation Exercises. 
Parker's First Schoo) Reader. 
Parker’s Second School Kieader. 
Parker’s Third School Keader. 
Parker’s Fourth School Reader. 62 cta 
Parker's Khetorical Reader. 75cta. 
Clark’s Grammatical Chart and Key. 
Clark’s Analysis of English Language. 
Clark’s New English Grammar. 650 cts 
Northend’s Little Speaker. 30 cts. 
Northend’s American Speaker. 
Northend’s School Dialogues. 
HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
Willard’s History of the United States. 63 cts. 
Willard’s School History of the U. States. $1 59 
Willard’s Universal History. 50. 
Willard’s American Chronographer. $1 25, 
Willard’s Temple or Map of Time. $1 25. 
Willard’s Historic Guide. 50 ots. 
Willard’s English Chronographer. $1 
Alison’s History of Europe (abridged). 
Kingsley’s Juvenile Choir. 38 cts. 
Kingsley’s Young Ladies’ Harp. 62 cts. 
Kingsley’s Sacred Harmonist. 30 cts. 
School Song and Hymn Book. 374 cts. 
Sabbath-School Gems. (Music.) 25 cts 
Theodore Thinker’s Botany. 374 cts. 
Watts on the Mind (with questions). 374 cts. 
Dunning’s Ancient and ClassicalGeography. 50cts. 
FOR THE TEACHERS’ LIBRARY. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. $1 25. 
Mansfield on American Education 1 25. 
Le Tocqueville on American Institutions. $1 25. 
Barnard on School Architecture. 60. 
$c Ornpers from ‘Teachers and Booksellers shall have 
prompt attention by the publishers. 
A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
61 John-street, New York 


Parker’s Natural Philosophy. 
iy oo wishing the best Text-tsook on Natural 
Philosophy, wiil not fail to use Parker’s. No work 
evor published in the United States has met with more 
unqualified approval. 
he following form the series: 
1. Juveni.e PurLosopuHy ror Primary Cvasses. 
il. First Lessens rx Natural Purwosopuy rok In- 
TERMEDIATE CLASSES 
Ill. Compgnpium or Scnoo, Partosopuy For AcaDe- 
MtgS AND Unton Scuoors. 

Teachers who have not examined these very superior 
works, are invited to apply to the publishers for a copy 
for examination. 

A. S. BARNES & CO., 51 John-street, 

Publishers of Bartlett's College Text-Book on Natural 
Philosophy. 

Melntire’s Treatise on the Study of the Globes. 

Gillespie’s Manual of Road Making (a valuable work 
for Civil Kugineers). 38-eow 4t 

Professor Bartlett’s 
REATISE ON NATURAL PHILOSOPHY for 
Colleges, embracing Mechanics, Optics, and Acous- 
ties, &c , and Astronomy. 

Vor. |1—Mecuanics. This work is now published, 
and will be found to be the most thorough work upon 
this important branch of Mathematics. 

Presidents and Professors of Colleges are respectfully 
invited to examine this work with reterence to its adap 
tation to their institutions. 

Prof. Bartlett’s Work on Optics and Acoustics, will 
soon be published, and will s, cedily be followed by the 
Third Volume, on Astronomy—which will complete the 
course of Natural Philosophy, intended for the Military 
Academy of the United states. Published by ~ 

A. 38. BARNES & CO., 
51 John-street, New York. 
Publishers of Davies’ Course of Mathematics. 
1 


bea) 


20 cts. 
12 cts. 

20 ote. 
37 cts. 


In Press 
In Press. 


25. 
$1 25. 


138 -eow8t 
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Standard Text-Books on History. 
RS. EMMA WILLARD’S HISTORY OF 
THE UNITED STATES, or Repusiic or 
America. The Academic or 8vo edition. Price $1 50 
The same work abridged for Schools, with Maps and 
Engravings. Price 63 cents. 
Mrs. Emma Wrivarp’s Untversat History tn Per- 
SPectivr, with Mapsand Engravings. Price $1 50. 
—aLso— 
Wuarp’s Map or Trur, and Historic Guide. designed 
as an Epitome to the study of Universal History. 
No School Histories are better adapted to the present 
system of instruction, than those of Mrs. Willard. A 
Translation of her History of the United States into the 
Spanish Language has been called for, and is now in 
course of publication. 
Mrs. Willard’s Works are published by 
A. S. BAKNES & CO. 
138-eow4t 61 John street, New York. 


THE NEW SINGING BOK! 


ANTICA LAUDIS, OR THE AMERICAN BOOK 
OF CHURCH MUSIC. By Lowe.t Mason and 
Grorce James WEes. 

Comprising the richest variety of Psalm and Hymn 
Tunes of all meters, with Anthems, Sentences, Chants 
and other Set Pieces, adapted to all the ordinary uses 
of Psalmody, and with pieces especially fitted to such 
occasions as Thanksgivings, Ordinations, Dedications, 
Funerals, Missionary occasions, Weddings, Sacred Con- 
certs, &c. 

The Musical public have almost unanimously pro- 
nounced this the richest, most attractive work which 
has ever emanated from these popular authors. Being 
larger thaa previous similar works, (containing nearly 
400 pages) it is very comprehensive, embracing in addi- 
tion to the standard old tunes, an immense amount of 
truly beautiful new music, from the greatest ancient and 
modern composers. The Elements of Vocal Music are 
unusually full and complete; and embrace about 200 
Practical Exercises for Choirs and Singing-schools. 

Cantica Lavpts is recommended in written testimo- 
nials of the following, among otber eminent musicians 
as greatly surpassing in the richness and beauty of its 
contents all other similar works of which they have any 
knowledge. 

George F. Root, Prof. of Music in Spingler & Rut- 
gers Institutes, &c., New York; George F. Hayter, 
Organist of Handel & Haydn Society, &c., Boston ; 
Luther B. Wyman, President of Brooklyn Sacred Music 
Society, N. Y.; S: Lasar, Prof. of Music, &c., New 
York; Aug. Kreissman, Prof of Music, &c., Boston; 
Edwin Bruce, Prof. of Music, &¢., Boston; H. Blair, 
Teacher of Music, &c., Campton, N. H.; Handel Pond, 
Teacher of Music, &c., Wrentham, Mass. ; F. Brooks, 
Teacher of Music, &c., Bethany, N. Y.; Joseph A. 
Allen, Conductor of Musical Institute, &c , Syracuse, 
N. Y.; Francis Hazelton, Teacher of Music, &¢., Win- 
chester, Mass.; P. Jewell, Jr., Teacher of Music, &c., 
Newburg, N. Y.; Asa Barr, Teacher of Music, &c., 
Pittsfield, Mass.; S M. Libby, Teacher of Music, &c., 
Limerick, Me. ; E. C. Stone, ‘Teacher of Music, &c., 
Frauklin, N. H.; John V. Martin 
&c., Sunbury, Pa; George N. 





Teacher of Music, 
Allen, Conductor of 


Music, &e., UO , O. Others too numerous to men- 
tion recommend it in the warmest terms. 

The publishers respectfully invite a careful examina- 
tion and trial of this work by Teachers of Singing-schools, 
Choirs, &c.; their — ce during the e time 
since its issue, convincing them that a knowl of its 


contents is sufficient to secure for it approval adop- 
tion. Publ MASON & LAW, 
OKse 


ished 
Cope the Astor House, New York. 
For sale by booksellers generally. 142 8t 
Now Ready, 
THE NEW SINGING-BOOK, 


FOR CHOIRS AND SCHOOLS. 
HE Subscribers have just published a NEW COLLEc- 
Tion oF SacrEp Music, entitled— 
The Psalmista, or Choir Melodies; 

Being an extensive collection of new and available Church 
Musto; together with some of the choicest selections 
from the former publicati ons of the authors, ror CHomR 
AND CONGREGATIONAL USE. By Thomas Hastings and 


William 8. Bradbury. 
Tue Psatausta is published in the usual style and 
‘ooks, containing 352 pages, and 





wimved ine abit paper, and in good and 
ne white , ; 
Tes peteiie Apel on leave to shenedh, onadn te 


riety of Chants, both original and selected 
The general easier of execution than that 
contained in the ‘Mendelssohn Collection,” by the 





M.H. N. & Co., % 
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d January 1, 1846, 
Address the Proprietors, 
SILLIMAN & DANA, 


130-ly New Haven, Conn. 


Mrs. Starr Hoyt's Boarding-Sehool for Boys, 
Art Dansury, Conn. 
HE Winter Term of this School will commence on 
the first Tuesday in November, and continue twenty- 
two weeks. Competent teacbers are provided in every 
department, and boys are thorou. ly instructed in those 











guaranteo 





tundamenta! principles necessary to a successful prosecu- 
tion of preparatory collegiate siudies, or preparation for 
business The location is pleacaut and desirable; ac- 
cess easy and cheap, via Danbury and Norwalk Kail- 
road, intersecting the New York and New Haven R. R. 
at Norwalk. Terms, $150 per anoum. 

Circulars and tartber particulars may be obtained by 
addressing Mrs. Srarr Hoyt, Danbury, Conn., or by 
application to Lrwis Coizy, 122 Nassau-street, Wai. 
A. Crocner, 63 John street, aud at the American and 
Foreign bible Kooms, 350 Broome-street. 143 6t 


Great and increasing Triumph 

F WOODWORTH’S YUOULH’S CABINET !I— 
Since the reduction of the postage on this popular 
periodical for the young, new subscriptions have been 
flowing in from every section of the Union. The post- 
age is now only one cent for 500 miles, and two cents for 
1,500 miles. Please sead on your orders for the semi 
yearly volume, commencing with the July number 
Price $1 a year; $4 for four copies. Bound vols. $1 25 
—sent any distance within 5v0 miles postage frec. 
_AGENTs WANTED, to canvass for the Magazive, and to 
dispose of the bound volumes. Specimens (gratis) and 
full particulars as to the agoncy, will he sent on applica- 
iion, post-paid 


DA 
143 2¢ 








WOODWORTH, Publisher, 
118 Nassau-street, N. Y. 


Seminary for Young Ladies, 
No. 97 tasT Hroapway, New York. 

HE Principal of this Seminary, Jor. BLAcEMER, 
A.M., recguily cf the Theological Seminary at An- 
dover, Masy., haz devoted many years to his own edu 
cation, and has had much experience, in New York and 
New England, in the instruction of youth. Definite re- 
} gard will be paid to the /ealis, the manners, morals, 
government aud instruction of thore placed under his 
care. An extended course of studies and a thorough 
system of instruction will be pursued. The advantages 
at this Institution for pursuing the useful and orna- 
mental branches of a finished eoucation are designed to 
equal in value those in our best Female Seminaries. 
Especial inducements offered to those who, by & thor- 
ough course of study and mental discipline, are prepar- 
ing to teach. A few young Ladies will be received Tato 
the family of the Principal as Boarding Pupils. For 
further information, apply to the Principal at the Semi- 
nary. 143.3 








Orange Female Seminary. 
REV. F. Ae ADAMS, A. M., PRINCIPAL. 


HE FALL TERM in this Institution will com- 
mence on Wedneaday the I7th of September. The 
course of instruction embraces all the studies, i. lemen- 
tary, Scientific and Literary, which are appropriate to 
a Young Ladies’ Schoo! of the highest class. Cireulars 
containing full information wiJl be sent to those who 
may apply for them. 

A few pupils will be received into the family of the 
Principal. The number of boarders is limited to twenty. 
REFERENCES! 

Joseph Henry, LL.D., Washington, D. C.; Hon. 
Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., New Brunswick, N. 
J. ; Kev. Mark Hopkins, D D , Williamstown, Mass. ; 
Rev John Stone, ).D., Gurdon Buck, M D.,M.O H 
Halsted, Rev. Henry B. Smith, Key. George Prentiss, 
John Owen, D.D., New York 141-60" 


Academy for Young Ladies, 
BROOKLYN HIGHTS, LON@ ISLAND 
PROFFSSOR ALONZO GRAY, A.M., PRINCIPAL 

HE subscriber will open an Academy in the city of 

Brooklyn, on Monday the 8th day of September 
next, fer the education of Young Ladies. He has made 
arrangements for a thorough course of instruction in the 
different branches of Sclence and Literat the Modern 
Languages, Drawing, Painting and Music, &c. A lim- 
ited number of pupils will be received into his family at 
$275 per annuw. ‘This will include board, furnished 
rooms, fuel, lights and tuition in all the English 
branches. Applications may be made to the Principal, 
Montague Place, two doors from Henry-street. Cireu 
lars giving more specific information will be furnished to 
those who may apply for them 

ALONZO GRAY. 















Brooklyn Hights, Jnly, 1851 187 13t 
Collegiate School, 
95 MERCER-STREET, 
Cireulars 


wii be re-opened on Monday, Sept. & 
can be obtained at the bookstore of Robert Car- 
ter & Brothers, 2-9 Broadway 
This School will be removed in November next to the 
building now erecting in West Fourteenth-st , No. TI. 
The course of instruction heretofore for 90 many years 
will be continued. Young gentlemen intended either 
for College or commercial life, can obtain the requisite 





preparation 
143-2t WILLIAM FORREST, Principal 
J. Wyman’a 
CLASSICAL AND EnGiuist Scuroon, 


no. 46 EAST SIXTEENTH STREET, 
ORNER OF IRVING PLACE.—ral! Term com 
mences Monday, Sc ptember 8. 143.tf 





School for Boys, 
At 100 Hicks-street, Brooxtyn 
HE Fall Term of this institution will commence on 
Monday, September Ist,a d continue eleven weeks 
8S. E. COMINGS, A.M., 2p 
SG TaYLOR, AM, ¢ Teachers 
Brooklyn, Aug 27, 1851. 143 3t* 


Professor Tappan’s School for Young Ladies, 
NO. 18 CARROLL PLACE, 

ILL open for the ensuing year, September Sih 

Prof. Tappan is spending the summer in Europe 

but will return in time to resume his duties. 140 &t 


New and Elegant Fall Dry Goods, 
HITCHCOCK & LEADBEATER, 
No. 347 Broapway, CornnER OF LEONARD-STREET, 

AVE already in store a very large and spiendid as- 
sortment of— 
New and Elegant Fall Goods, 
including a great and rich variety of bandaome slyles, as 
BEAUTIFUL PRINTED CASHMERES AND DE LAINES, 
PLAID SILKS, BROCADE, WATERED AND PLAIN DO., 
FRENCH MERINOS AND PLAIN CASHMERES 
of every desirable shade, color and quatity. 
PARAMATTAS, OR COBURGH CLOTHS, 
of various colors—in appearance and finish precisely like 
Merino, but of only about half the cout. 
BROCHE LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS, 
CANTON CRAPE AND THIBET DO., 
PLAID, WOOLEN OR ROBROY DO., 
VELVET AND MERINO CLOAES AND SACKS, 
and ever) thing elxe in tact necessary to perfect a lady’s 
wardrone ; togetber with a large aud full assortment of 
Housewife and Family Dry Goods, 
LINEN AND MUSLIN SHEETING AND SHIRTING, 
TABLE DAMASKS, DIAPERS, NAPKINS, 
LAWNS, CRASH TOWELINGS AND TOWELS, 
LACE AND MUSLIN WINDOW DRAPERIES, 
WOOLLEN BLANKETS AND MARSEILLES QUILTS, 
TOILET, TABLE AND PIANO COVERS, 
FLANNELS, CANTON FLANNELS, TICKINGS, 
ENGLISH AND GERMAN HOSIERY— 
Ant, in short, everything in the line of FANCY AND 
STAPLE DRY GOODS; and giving their attention 
entirely to the retail business, 
LRARN THR WANTS OF THE PUBLIC, 
And spare no pains or expense to be able to supply them, 
while their strict adherence to their system of 
ONE PRICK WITHOUT VARIATION, 
secures to every customer, whether a child or an adult, 
Farr aNnD Honest Deaine. 
MOURNING AND HALF MOURNING GOODS, 
= ~ ed kind and style the market affords, always on 
and. 
Gentlemen’s Cravats, Handkerchiefs, Gloves, Under- 
shirts, Drawers, §c., &c., 
AT LESS THAN USUAL PRICES. 
(rg Orders from the country or city will be promptly 
capouted, pent as directed, and the GOODS ALWA¥2 
WARRANTED, and money returned if they do not give 
satisfaction. 
BUNDLES SENT ANY HOUR OF THE DAY, 
To any Railroad, Steamboat or Ferry, in the city, 
So that ladies from abroad will have no trouble with their 
goods from the time of purehasing until] they are ready 
to take their seat in the cars or boat for home. 
Oa H. & L. spare no pains to secure the services of 
Polite and Competent Clerks, 
whom they require to give every attention to their ous- 
show freely, but never urge them to bay 
and NEVER ALLOW IMPOLITE OR UNGED 
TLEMANLY CONDUCT, and would feel qe 
obliged if their customers would report any such imme- 
diately to the Shop Walker. 142-tf 


A Card. 
RELIEF TO BROKEN DOWN CLERGYMEN AND OTHERS. 
it. BANNING, of 841 Broapway, takes the Li 
nform those Bronchitic, Palmonie, iC, aD 
debilitated Ladies and Gentlemen (especialy 
tic and debilitated Clergymen and Singers) who 
intend visiting New York during the - 
versary season. that, after tra ig several for in- 
rk Bekele ovat eas 
ec! ca ces, by which, in conjunc 
ton with other aad sim 
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1854. 
LIFE INSURANCE. 
MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 108 Broapway, cor. Pixg-st 
Established under tho new law of the State, with « 


UL CAPITAL OF $100,000. 
invested in United States Stocks, and pledged for the 
obligations of the Company, 
ne Offers, upon the mutual principles, to insure: 
a 3 @ lives of individuals for one or more years, or 


d et point lives, the amount payable at the death 





8d. Against accident by travel, for short 
neys. 
th. To insure the payment of 
future period by the payment of a 
the assured in either case t 
PROFITS OF THE CoMPANY 
Any party may waive the right to the 
a i he rl ° rofits of the 
ompany, and in all cases where this is done the rate of 
premium is considerably less, 
The advantages of Lif 


or long jour- 


& cortaln amount at a 
7 

swall annual premium, 

PARTICIPATE IN ALL TEE 


Insurance are widely unde 
. po Ad acer. 
stood. To the busband,e# feiher of humble means, it 
affords an ample guarantee of support to bis family after 
am by the mvestmons of a wrifling emeunt per e 
nam, and no prudent man should lec him 
oaif of ita benefits Pe een 
‘ayment Pr t 
wo sof Premiums arranged to accommodate the 
Any information desired cheerful! 


fully giy 
OF DIRBCTUES 


ROARD 
Mynd’t Van Schaick, 





on at the office 








David Ausien 
Caleb 8. Woodhull, Ambrose C. Kingsland 
Edwin D. Morgan, Enoch Dean, 


Wm. Burger, 
D. Henry Haight, 
E. J. Anderson, 






Eleazar Parmly, we . —* 
John S. Williams, David S Mills tr 
D. Austin Muir, Lewis B Loder, 
Geo. D. Phelps, John P. Brovy n ‘ 
Denton Pearsal! J. B. Bervick, © 


Edward Height, 
Wm. J. Valentine 
Humphrey Phelp George 
John 8. Harris, f 
George Hastings, 
Silas C. Herring, 
A. A. Alvord, 
ALONZO A. ALVORD, Prestdent 
© Y Wenmpte, Secretary mectodens 
Reynotps & Van Scnaic 
Agram Drzors, M.D., Mex 





Henry 8 
James Van Norden 





ttorneva and Conns+ 


P cal Examiner, at the offic 
from 2 to 8 o’clock, daily. 
Witiarp Parken, M.D., Consulting Physician 
98-eowly 


AMERICAN MUTUAL 
Life insurance Company, 

Or New Haven, Conn. 

CASH CAPITAL 100,000 DOLLARS 
Securely invested in Bor r 

Premiums at less rates than char 
Companies, payable in 
or Quarterly, 

plicant 





7s Bud Stocks 





a by other Mutus 
Cosh Aunually, Scwi-annuaily 
as best suits the convenience of the ap- 


Pror. B. Sruttman, President, 
Penzauin Noyes. Secretary 
Local Office, 40 Wall street, New Yor! 
P. D. Wurrmore, Actuory 
Witiuian N. Buakeman, M b, Medical Examine 
In attendance at the Office, 40 Wall-screet, daily from 
2 to 3 o’olock. 126-ti 


An Organ fur Every family, 
HE LAKGELY INCREASING DiMAND for 
the celebrated ZCOLIAN PIANO FORTE, manu 
factured by T. Gitpert & Co., has rendered it veces 
sary to open a second Warehouse for the sale of these 
instruments. The subscribers have accordingly taken 
333 Broadway, corner of Anthony-street, in aadition t 
their former establishment at 447 Broadway, and vow 
expose at either place a large and complete assortment 








of Gilbert’s Fianos, with or without the Attachment, 
warranted of superior quatity 

The peculiarities oi the Aorian Piaxos spocialiy 
commend them to fi bo wish to add to the ord 
nary uses of the Piano Forte the pleasure aud advantage 


of Sacred Music. Possessing the richness and volum 
the Organ, and that prolongation ot sound 
wind instruments, they have aj! the 
for an appropriate acc 
belong to that noble instrun 
convenient buik or its more inconvenient 
Their sweetnes ' e pe 

for the purposes of sacred song; 
ciate this delightful part of household 
in the Holian anadmire 
apt and everready. Wherever it bas been introduced 
it has given unqualified satis'action, and to none more 
than to those whose tastes and habits lead them to i 
cultivation of vocal and sacred music. |: s 
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gets out of tune, and in no degree injures or int 

with the Piano. Their success assures u 

have only to be known to become t 
\ 











strument. WATERS 
122-1y 833 and 44 
CLOCKS, 
FOR CHURCHES, PUB! IC BUILDINGS, 


RAILKVAD STATIONS, &o 
HE undersigned having made important improvs 
mentsin the construction of Clocks especial 
apparatus for counteracting the influe: ce L 
of temperature upon 
power (which keey 
together witha w 
pendulum to correc 
of a quality superi 
both for accuracy of time. ke 
speak with confidence, having 
for several years 
AstTrRonomicaL CLocrs 
equa! to any in the e 
The terms w 





prepared to furnish Clook 
de in the L nited States, 
1g anddurability. 1 
ested their performance 















o order, and warranted 
r Europe 
ow purchasers ample 











opportunity of t eir and al! Clocks uot 
proving satisfactory when compl may be rejected 
Address, SHEKKY & BYKAM, 
Oakland Works, Sag Harbor, L. 1., New York 
** Mr. Byram has fully established his reputation es 
one of the first Clock Makers in the world,”’—Srtentyic 
American. 
* Mr. Byram ia a rare mechanical genive ”—Journal 


of Commerce 


HE original and only gevwuine article thet can be sold 
or used witbuut infringing my patent and which, to 
afew months after applied, turns to SUATE or STQNE, 
forming acomplete b NAMEL or COAT of MAIL. over 
whatever corcred, bidding defiance to fire, water or 


weather. It has now been in use over seven years, and 

where first applicd is now like a stone 
Look out for WOK THLESS CUUNTERFEITS, as 
be bar 


scores of unprinc!pled persons are 
various kinds of worthles 
it aa Fire-Proof Vaint. ib 
suits against parties infringing t 





termined to prose cute every one | can dad t eget 
uine, either in dry powder or ground in oll, of different 
colors, can at all times be bad at the General Depot, 
34 Peari-street, New York, frov p 





Vatentee 
LIAM BLAKE 


OHIO FIRH-FPROOF PAINT. 

HIS justly celebrated Fire and Water-Proof Paint 

has now been more thantwo years befure the public, 
and been thoroughly tested, and found to be bowb IN 
COMBUSTIBLE and IMPEK VIOUSto MUJSTURE, 
forming, in a short time, a coating as hard and appa- 
rently as durable as marble iivelf. The above article, 
from the mines near Akion, Ohio, in its varied cvlors, 
can be obtained in any quantity, WARRANTED TO PUR 
cuasers, of W. H. 5 TAR R, No. 67 Beckman-st., who 


132 eow lt wi 








is General Agent and Proprietor in New York ; and will 
furnish a Pamphlet witb ful) History, Directions, &e., to 
~ 7 de: iring to purchase the Genuine Onio Paint- 
N. B.—For churches it is particularly desirable, giv- 
ing either wood or brick a srone coating, and rendering 
the edifice rrre-PRoor 101 -Lyeow 


DIBTZ, BROTHER & 6O,, 
Nos. 189 Wi.iam anv 13 Jonn-strerts, New Yorr, 
anufacturers of every variety of 
Solar and Camphene Lamps, Spirtt Gas Lamps, 
CHANDELIERS, CANDELABRA,GIRANDOLLS, 
HALL LANTERNS AND MANTEL ORNAMENTS. 

GAS FIXTURES of all kinds made to order, and 
Service Pipe put in buildings. Also, importer: of 
FRENCH MECHANICAL or CARCEL LAMPS, 
Globes, Chimneys and Wicks, of the best quality—and 
all articles in their line of business. They are alo 
manufacturing CALIFORNIA GOLD RETORTS, of 
two sizes, suitable for Miners 

Orders hy mail nromptic attended to 


Important to Ladies, 
GLENFIELD STARCH. 


HE Glenfield Patent Double Refined Powder Starch 
is @ most invaluable article for all laundry purposes 
For the dressing of shirts it is unsurpa.sed, ae it retains 
a beautiful, clear, elastic finish, even in damp or warm 
weather. it upparts to ladies’ muslin dresses that trans- 
rency and freshness of finish peculiar to new goods only. 
fr requtresso boiling. is perfectly free from all impurities, 
and is warranted pvt to adhere to the iron. Seid by al. 
respectable Grocers and Druggists in New York, Brook 
lyn, Williamsburgh. Boston, Mazs., New Haven, Conn 
GEORGE WALKER, Agent. 2584 Washington, 
_134-18* Between Warren and do usay. 


Agents Wanted, 
N all the neighborhoods where fever and ague prevails 
for the sale of — 
THOMPSON’S FEVER AND AGUE POWDERS 
These Powders have been to uniformly successful, that 
the proprietors are anxious to int: oduce them in all new 
settlements in the Weet. Letters cau be shown at their 
establishment from country merchants from various 
parte of the United states, testifying to their efficacy 
ant storekeeper will be supplied at a liberal dicount 
Ith whatever quantity may be réquired. free of cost of 
transportation, 10 be accounted for only when sold, by 


applying to 
THOMPSON & CRAWFORD, 
141-4t* No. 57 Market-atreet, Philadelphia. 


Musical Conventions, &e. 
A Carp. 
HE subscribers will travel and attend Musical Con+ 
ventions, Teachers’ Olaases, Acsociations of Choira, 
ac., during the months of July. August and september. 
Invitations from authorized persone will be promptly re 
ed to. Classes and Associations desiring their set- 


ieee as early as convenient. 
A 1 osdway. 
OMAS HASTING 
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ple means, he is now WILLIAM BR. BRADBURY. 
repared to give ENTIRE RELIEF to their suffi ; and } 
that, for the immediate great Sebel to be teteed | meee. inset 
from his directions and Supports, he refers to many dis Univer’s 
OT iiehee 200n aes aan ee het aes te PATENT, HOT lk FURNAGES, VENTILA- 
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paper sent by mai/, and $2 60 to those who receive 
the paper by carriers or post-riders at thuir door 
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Clergymen who send five names with $10 will be 
entitled to a sixth copy gratis. 
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oe AVERTISEMENTs.—Seventy -five cents for 16 
lines for the first insertion, and fifty cents for each 
subsequent insertion. 

The Boston Orrice of The Independent is at the 


Literary Agency of G. W. Licut, No. 8 Cornhill. 
EDITORIAL ARRANGEMENTS, 

The editors of this journal are Lronarp Bacon, 
Josern P. THompson, and R. 8. Storrs, Jun. 
When Mr. Storrs entered the editorial corps, 
he reserved the right to withdraw from it 
whenever the paper should have become estab- 
jished. Except for the absence of Dr. Bacon, he 
would therefore have done so at the commencement 
of this year. But in consequence of that absence 
he will continue to contribute as heretofore to our 
columns ; being relieved, however, of all Editorial 
supervision ard responsibility, except im the case 
of his own articles. These are designated by his 
jnitial, 8. 

The Assistant Editor is Rev. Josuua Leave. 

Rev. Groner B. Cueever, D.D., (C.) art Rev. 
dewey Warp Bercuer, (*) are enlisted a8 stated 
contributors to the editorial columns. 


Domestic Correspondence. 


FROM OUR ALBANY CORRESPONDENT. 


ALBany, Sept. 1, 1851. 
AMERIGAN ASSOCI/fION AT ALBANY. MORAL BEAR- 
ING 0° ITS SCIENTIFIC VIEWS. 

At a tire like the present, when scientific 
views bave assumed a bearing upon many ques- 
tions o” biblical and religious truth, a deep inte- 
rest pertains to the action of such a scientific 
boty as the American Association, in that direc- 
fon. Some characteristics of the recent meeting 
were worthy of particular notice in this respect. 

The most prominent of these was the very de- 
cided theistic spirit of the essays and debates of 
this oct@8tuu. There was a dispusition to ac- 
knowledge the existence of God—to refer all the 

arrezements of nature to his infinite wisdom and 

, ver; a gratifying desire to discover and dis- 
close new proofs of his existence and attributes, 
One of the papers most marked in this particular 
was an essay by Lieut. Maury “ on the Geologi- 
cal agency of the winds.” He traced in a very 
elaborate and careful manner the course of the 
moist winds of the ocean from their origin. He 
showed the part they perform in the economy of 
nature—how they bring moisture from the tropi- 
cal regions oi the ocean, and distribute it over 
the land, till their load is exhausted. Then he 
pointed out the fact that the inland seas—the 
Black, the Caspian, and others, lie directly in 
their path, ready to supply additional amounts of 
moisture, to water the regions yet more remote 
from the original sources of supply. After show- 
ing fully how extensive and how essential is this 
agency of these inland waters, he inquired how 
it happened that they should all be situated in po- 
sitions which enable them to contribute thus 
effectively to the economy of our globe, and the 
wants of man. He read, in this arrangement of 
ow globe, the indications of a wise and beneficent 
design, accomplishing itself and evincing itself 
before our eyes; and dwelt at some length, and 
with much interest, upon this somewhat novel 
indication of creative wisdom. I allude to this 
paper more particularly because of its author's 
professional relations. Religious allusions of 
this kind are not frequent among our naval offi- 
cers; and when expressed by gentlemen of that 
class, there is more than usual ground for relying 
upon the sincerity of the avowal. 

Another paper of great interest in the same 
respect was that presented by Prof, Stephen Al- 
exander, of Princeton, upon “the Forms and 
Origin of the Nebule.” The writer referred to 
the nebular hypothesis of La Place, and observed 
that it was unquestionably adequate in the mode 
of it, to account for the formation of the universe ; 
the only question remaining was, that of its ade- 
quacy in measure, or degree. The recently discov- 
ered law of Kirkwood proved it satisfactory in the 
latter respect also. He referred to a previous paper 
of hits own, in which he had attempted to account 
for the formation of the selar system by this theory 

—supposing that the sun had at one period two 
tings, like those of Saturn, which Bond has shown 
to be fluid, surrounding him. From the inner one of 
these, Mars and the planets within its orbit had 
been formed ; from the outer the planets beyond 
Mars. He traced some curious conformities to 
this theory in the comparative sizes of these bod- 
ies to those theoretically obtainable for planets 
formed from such a condition of matter, and at 
the same distances. ‘So that we find,” he ob- 
served, “nothing inconsistent with this nebular 
theory.” 

Next, proceeding to the resolvable nebulz, 
Prof. A. remarked that nebulous matter revolving 
would admit two forms of stable equilibrium ; 
one of very great ellipticity, which would have 
its two diameters to each other as 640 to 1, the 
other nearly spherical, as our earth is. He then 
traced the former of these to its results. Having 
an enormous surface, it must cool, and conse- 
quently condense, rapidly, till the contraction, and 
the increasing rapidity of revolution thereby en- 
gendered, must rupture its vast circumference. 
He pictured the form it would then take, showed 
how it would be modified by the continued revo- 
lution, and by successive ruptures, till finally the 
theoretical result was a nebulz corresponding 
exactly with some of those which Lord Rosse’s 
great instrument had resolved, which must finally 
take the character of a binary star. 

Next, a ring would sometimes be formed by 
the centrifugal action, which would be ruptured 
by the same causesas before. This would result 
in forms like others which were depicted before 
the Association. These again would be modified 
still farther, and again the resulting forms iden- 
tified themselves with some of the singular nebule 
which are now familiar to astronomers. 

The spherical forms of the revolving nebule 
would break ina somewhat different manner, and 
@ ring of nebular matter would leave the circum- 
ference parallel to the axis of revolution. One 
or two forms were pictured, of marked coinci- 
dence with existing forms, till finally, as the de- 
Velopment proceeded, the great dumbell nebula 
of Rosse stood conspicuous as the result. The 
whole statement was luminous and beautiful, and 
was listened to with unusual interest; but when 
the author came to speak of the vast extent and 
the great rapidity of this movement, and of the 
certain issue of its accelerating velocity, 
assuring the utter destruction of this visible My 
verse, the interest deepened toawe. And when 
he spoke of the eternal Creator, folding up and 
changing as a vesture the heavens and the earth, 
his simple and scriptural eloquence subdued awe 
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